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Ready To Stop Fire At Its Source ! 


Night and day, forty-four million 
Grinnell fire-fighters stand guard in 
plants and structures everywhere. For, 
every sprinkler head in a Grinnell 
Automatic Sprinkler System is a never- 
sleeping watchman, alert to stop fire at 
its source! In ten years, Grinnell Systems 
have nipped more than nine thousand 
conflagrations in the bud. 

Important in itself, this effective fire 
protection is only one of the Grinnell 
services-built-on-piping. Complete engi- 
neered piping systems, high and low 
pressure pipe fittings and hangers, 
Thermolier unit heaters and Amco 


industrial humidifiers are among the 
products which have made Grinnell 
the leading name “whenever piping is 
involved.” .. . For detailed information 
regarding any of these piping services, 
write to Grinnell Company, Inc., Execu- 
tive Offices, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Grinnell Company, Inc. * Grinnell Company of the 
Pacific * Grinnell Company of Canada, Lid. * General 
Fire Extinguisher Company * American Moistening 
Company * Columbia Malleable Castings Corporation 

The Ontario Malleable Iron Company, Lid 
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Both Edition just issued — 4,800 pages — 9x14 
' 70° taken by advance paid subscriptions 
wed saves each week more than it costs for a year. 


. —Instantly furnishes the most complete and 
puthentic list available of all manufacturers of any 
Product, with address and capital rating for each, 
o facilitate selection according to size.— ‘(More 
an 70,000 products and kinds thereof). 


‘ The most comprehensive, authentic and informative Source 
Supply guide for Purchasing men, and used by most of the 
portant in all lines. 
» Vastly More Than A Directory—Combines the informative 
dvantages of a complete Directory to Manufacturers, plus 
ore product descriptions than are to be found in all other 
Directories, Collective Catalogues and Trade Papers combined. 
More than 500,000 listings, and in conjunction therewith, 
Mactually informative product data in 15,683 illustrated ad- 
ertisements, and other informative product descriptions, 
hich assist in finding who makes exactly what is wanted. 


. For any requirement, instantly furnishes a sepa- 
Jate list of manufacturers in any line, complete 
or the U. S.—or for any section, State or City— 

Dr of any desired capital rating. —Also 


c. Il—The home office and branches — Sub- 
diary, affiliated or controlled concerns. — The 
Buccessors to discontinued or merged concerns. 


. I1l—Alphabetical list of trade names show- 
g manufacturer of each. 


ot Free Distribution—Not to be confused with the various 
cvertising projects, large and small, in which directory lists 
re included solely as a setting for advertising—Thomas’ Reg- 
ter aims first of all, to furnish as complete, authentic, and 
P to date information, as other Standard Reference books 
™ch carry no advertising.—Advertising— ‘(less than 5% of 
t is secondary to the foregoing, and permits the 
RICE. $15.00, which otherwise would be $50.00. 











yoistTRY’S LEADING PRropucr Iwrormation SeRvices 


Long recognized as outstandingly authoritative in their field—Now used in more 

than 35,000 Industrial and Mercantile organizations, including the most important 
in all lines—Habitually consulted by their more than 75.000 “KEY” individuals 
: concerned with operation, research, investigating, specifying and buying, or who 
require names of American Manufacturers, in any line, for any purpose. 











(Member CCA) 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS has, since it 
originated a new type of publishing service in 1933, 
been requested by more than 52.000 active plant 
operating men in the larger, more active plants in 
all lines of industry. 

They have asked to receive |EN because it is first 
with (and devoted entirely to) the sort of news 
that is always primary and essential to profitable 
plant and production operations, viz., brief, factual 
descriptions of new and improved products being 
made available each month for their use in industry. 


Plant operating men use IEN to look for, inquire 
about and buy those products suited to their own 
current requirements and because of this unique 
use it is only logical that advertising in IEN will be 
particularly effective in terms of definitely trace- 
able sales leads. 

Proof!—Each month 350 to 400 manufacturers 
buy advertising space in IEN to sell their product 
to plant operating men. More circulation and more 
advertising than for any publication of similar 
coverage. 

CHECK IN YOUR OWN COMPANY 


Do your plant operating officials receive |EN each month 
to keep informed on new and improved products for applica- 
tion to their current production problems? (Available free on 
request to those who can profitably use it.) 

Are you using advertising space in IEN to describe and sell 
your products to the 52,000 plant operating men who use it 
every month to look for their current needs? (Only $79 to $85 
per issue for standard representation.) 

Does your publicity department keep our editors informed 
on your new and improved products, in order that they can de- 
scribe them editorially to IEN readers? (No cost or obligation.) 

Write for your copy of the “IEN Plan’’ which shows how 
1EN can serve your company in selecting your operating re- 
quirements, and in increasing your sales to industry. 


homas Publishing Company, 469 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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GET A PRODUCTION 


BONUS 


OUT OF LONGER WEARING HEWITT BELTS 








@ For more production at lower cost, put HEWITT Transmission Belt 
on the job. HEWITT Monarch, for example, is just the belt to keep 
things going, even in the most “killing” services. You can count on 
truer-running, an absolute minimum of stretch, unusual traction, and 
greater flexibility. It's worthwhile to switch to HEWITT. You'll cut 


down on replacements, keep production moving without delays, and 








actually lower operating costs. Talk over HEWITT Transmission Belt 
with a HEWITT distributor. He's listed in the classified telephone 


directories of industrial centers under “Rubber Goods” or “Belting”’ 


HEWHTT 


RUBBER CORPORATION, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


HOSE + CONVEYOR AND TRANSMISSION BELTS + PACKING 


duties on Japanese imports?—that’s 
| Japan wants to know. Will the | 
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Underwood & Und d 
On Jan. 26, the U.S-Japanes 
treaty—in operation since 191 
After that date the U.S. will 
take any discriminatory acti: 
Japan it wants, in retaliation for Jo 
discrimination against U.S. b 


the Far East. Will the U.S. raise » 


place embargoes on shipments to Jay 
that’s what Japan wants to /:no 
more, for she’s more afraid that w 
sell goods to her—scrap iron, petri 
products, and machinery in particule- 
than she is that we'll stop buying frm 
her. What can and can’t happen ar 
Jan. 26—page 47; also editorial, pag 


Besides 


Tue National Automobile Dealers’ As 
ciation considers presenting a bill 
Congress to vest control of factory-deav 
relations in the FTC—page 15 . . . Pei 
dent Roosevelt’s pet, the St. Lawrofil Skill 
power and seaway project, gets anol 
work-out—and looks due for another ad 
ing too—page 26 .. . American Eyer | 
Lines asks permission of the Civil Ae ou | 
nautics Authority to cut in on | J 


American Airways’ transatlantic cor 








° . . » ood te 
cial air service. Result: a first-class «7 
——page 8... Te year in advertism ul peo 
or where all the money went—page part in 
.. +. New York City’s housing « Thi 
backs bills designed to aid savings bam ; 
build housing projects—page 30 _ 0 

mffice a 
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PSkilled Western Electric workers 
ade your telephone so well that 
you can rely on it 


Rood telephone service depends on capable, resource- 
il people and reliable equipment. Western Electric's 
part in it is the equipment. 

This means not the telephone alone, but also thou- 
Wands of items that you may never see, in the central 
@ffice and along the way. Switchboards, relays, cable— 

irtually everything in the complex network — were 

nade by Western Electric people with pride in their 
ork. 

It is this Company’s responsibility as the Bell Sys- 

‘m's Service of Supply to furnish equipment of the 


ighest quality at the lowest possible cost. 





Ps 
Ais 


An unusual inspection, typical of Western Electric 
thoroughness. The operator has taken an X-ray picture 
of the telephone, to make sure its “innards” are all right. 


-..- made your 


CSL CL ED CCILIC suuiiveee 




















“1 COOLED MY HEELS 
FOR HOURS” 


Ee we're to get any business from 
that company,” the salesman said, 
“we've got to sell this man Lambert, 
But I can’t get in to see him.” 
The Sales Manager thought a 
moment. Then—"“You say Lambert's 
in Troy?” he said. “There’s an idea...” 


Next morning the salesman was 
back in Troy outlining his problem 
to alocal banker. The banker reached 
for his telephone. After a short con- 
versation, he turned to the salesman 
with a smile, “Lambert will see you 
at eleven o'clock.” 

. > 7 
The New York salesman was able to 
get an effective introduction in Troy 
because his company is a customer of 
ours—and because there is also a 
Marine Midland bank in Troy. 

There are Marine Midland banks in 
34 other trading centers in New York 
State. These banks and their famili- 
arity with local communities can save 
your business time and money 
throughout New York State—the 
world’s richest market. 

















MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
120 Broadway 
At the Gateway to New York State, the 
World's Richest Market 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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“Red Caps” to “Employees” members is last year’s record ’ i str 
cost per funeral—$185 (lowest 5 , B bus 


IN THE TRANSACTION of official union 
business, railroad station porters will no 
longer he known as “red caps.” The In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Red Caps 
chucked its name last week and took the 
“more dignified” title, United Transport 
Service Employees of America. 


Rumblings 

Because American Viscose Corp. will ad- 
vertise all-rayon gowns in Paramount’s 
recently released “The Great Victor Her- 
bert,” the National Cotton Council of 
America rumbled this week, “There is 
logic in the expectation that the box 
office appeal of “The Great Victor Her- 
bert’ will not be helped in the Cotton 
Belt by glittering announcements that its 
costumes are made exclusively of syn- 
thetic fiber.” 


Fairs Reduce Rent 

Exuisir rates at the San Francisco Ex- 
position for 1940 have been cut from $8 
per sq. ft. to $3. Exhibitors holding over 
from 1939 will pay only $2 per sq. ft. 
Meanwhile, New York’s Fair has also 
made some reductions: from $i4 per sq. 
ft. in Fair-owned buildings in 1939 to 
$7.50 in 1940. 


Longevity 

A NEW PEN, made out of du Pont Lucite, 
is guaranteed for 100 years by its makers, 
The L. E. Waterman Co. Other manu- 
facturers, like Parker and Sheaffer, back 
their pens with life-time guarantees, but 
the long-distance, bar-nothing record goes 
to the Swan Pen Co., which from 1925 
to 1929 manufactured the “Eternal,” 
guaranteed “perpetually.” 


Room and Toothbrush 

Two Cuicaco norets, the Drake and 
Blackstone, have organized a Suburban 
Club for suburbanites who have partied 
or worked too late to get home at a 
reasonable hour. Members of the club get 
pajamas and brand new toilet articles at 
no extra cost. 


Airline Buys Restaurants 


American Arrives, like most major air- 
lines, provides free meals for passengers 
en route. Unlike most major airlines, 
American branched out into the restaur- 
ant business last week, added the Cin- 
cinnati and Nashville Airport Terminal 
Restaurants as operating units. 


Funeral Co-op 

Tae Centra Wisconstn Cooperative 
Burial Association is a three-year old 
organization with 917 members interested 


in “decent,” but “inexpensive” burials. 
Sales talk for a current drive for new 





est $225). Association has its o 
taker and funeral director. 
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Baby Contest (Continue:|) mat 

Not sHOWN in this picture, but Sta 

ested on-looker was Esso walt 

which deposited $750 in the then 

these Negro triplets born on New \ han 

day in Philadelphia. Esso offer Orga 

$5 for each baby born in the ! 

Jan. 1, $200 for twins, $750 fi ness 
every 
proble 
$5.0 
Shot 
A ma? 
Frueh: 
Budd 
which 
extrem 
trailer 
shot-w: 
heen a 
fore, la 
ilties 
feels th 
zatiol 

$4,000 for quadruplets, and $25,(0 "= 

quintuplets. To date, 474 sing nting 

have been reported, 25 sets of 1 Giant 

the one set of triplets. Total cost to E: — 

$8,120. One father was so over EXTENI 

receive $200 for twins he named low the 

daughters Carol Esso and Carolyn E: s Drop | 

Extra. 

How to Shave @ 

THe country’s Number One Amatew 

Hour is 7 to 8 A.M., when most men ar 

shaving, according to Razor Resear 

Inc., 130 Water St., New York. Corre 

shaving routine, outlined in a dime book 

let, “How to Shave,” is to use cold water 

on the face, hot water on the blad 

Razor Research was incorporated in 1937 

planned to put a new electric razor « 

the market. But the organization wa 

forced to pull in its horns because of 

“business conditions,” has concentrated 

on “non-profit research.” j 

Keystone State Boom 

DEPARTMENT oF Commerce of Penns 

vania reports that the state’s manufac t, 

turers and public utilities spent « f 

scheduled for spending $194,846,109 a " 


new plant construction and equipment 8 
1939. Figure is more than twice as larg 
as the total new capital investment 2 
the state in recent years. 


Best Year forges 


pre 


MINNEAPOLIS, rambling along the coop HR4uminun 
ation trail in industrial relations (BV- HR. of 4, 
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DZ 1920), is proud of its record. 
—_ ( g up, the members of Associated 
Ind es find that in 1939 there were 16 
amnk nvolving 1,906 employees of 45 
—— bus s firms. In 1938 there were 39 
strik involving 7,179 employees of 141 
hes : firms. 
) Up to Date 
’ Back iN 1928, a textbook on business 
d) S management by Ralph C. Davis of Ohio 
State | niversity got wide notice. A lot of 
’ water has rushed under the bridge since 
S then, ind Prof. Davis has charted the 
S channel anew. His revised “Industrial 
ha : Organization and Management” is sound 
: und t orough, will be welcomed by busi- 
: ness students. Thirty chapters cover 
S very angle of fundamental business 
problems (Harper & Bros., New York. 
Bie $5.00 
Shot-Welded Trailer Bodies 
17 A MANUFACTURING arrangement between 


Fruehauf Trailer Co. and the Edward G 
Budd Mfg. Co. has been reached under 
which Budd will supply a new series of 
extremely light-weight, stainless steel 





trailer bodies, partly assembled by its 
shot-welding process. Such bodies have 
been avoided by manufacturers hereto- 


2th ype tnt 


fore, largely because of anticipated diff- 
culties in field-repairing, but Fruehauf 
feels that with its national service organ- 
ization established at 70 points it is 
now in a position to take care of any 






ontingencies. 
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:. - Giant Hammer 
ere 3 
; | EXTENDING 234 ft. above. and 17 ft. be- 
a ® low the floor line, this new Erie Steam 
Pa 7 Drop Hammer, weighing 1,000,000 )bs.. 
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EDRO aska da man for littla peanut machine, the man no hava 
the little machines—so zingo! Pedro’s stuck with a whole calliope. 
Another victim of too much machine because 





(Amateur 


men ar 









Con there was too limited a line to choose from. 
e book And wiser heads than Pedro’s have been 
ld wate 


sold machines — figuring machines — that 







































| _- didn’t fit their businesses any better. 
yrage IT CAN'T HAPPEN WITH MONROE 
use | Take adding-calculators — Monroe has no jiq’sajoue' halls for occasional four. 
entrate less than 24 to choose from—all the way "7..3,'h* Snawer: nan 
from the small, hand operated Model L to —P'**_"* ‘Mere aren than & letterhead. 
the great Model A-1, “master mind” of all ' 
Pennstt automatic calculating machines. (Also 
vanufae adding-listers, posting, bookkeeping, and 
ro check writing machines. ) 
ment it In short, Monroe's line is so complete it 
as Jarge can fit any situation in any business. ONLY 
ment B MONROE can give you the figuring service 
that “fits like a glove”! For easing the toad of volume figures, 
Monroe Calculator A-i has no equal. 
S . | Completely automatic. with automatic 
‘orges_ airplane propellers and other short-cut multiplication — a new and 
coop BSuminum alloy parts for the Aluminum a i ae 
BW- 0. of America, 





MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. + ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 




















Tue owners of a woodworking plant 
realized that, because of the highly combustible nature of their product, they 
faced the danger of a fire in any part of their factory spreading rapidly to other 
sections. Fire-resistive partitions between sections were a step in the right direc- 
tion but, as the White Fireman* pointed out, fire could still travel quickly 
through the open doorways connecting the various departments. The owners ex- 
plained that frequent traffic between departments made closed doors impractical 

The White Fireman then recommended the installation of fire doors that would 
remain open during normal conditions but which would automatically close 
under the abnormal temperatures generated by fire. This solved the problem 
efficiently and economically, too. By thus minimizing the threat of fire 


spread, the owners earned a 20% cut in their fire insurance rate. 


The White Fireman is constantly showing North America policyholders 


how they may reduce existing fire hazards . . . and the costs of insurance. 


Business Week - January "y 





*THE WHITE FIREMAN symbolizes the loss- 
prevention engineering service maintained by 
this Company to the advantage of policyholders 
It is available through any North America Agent 
or your insurance broker 





North America Agents may be found in the 
Classified Telephone Directories under the name and = 


identifying ‘‘Eagle’’ emblem of... 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


This oldest American fire and marine insurance cor 
its affiliated companies write practically every form ares 
except life- FOUNDED 1792-Losses PAID: $4 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 





wasHincToN(Business Week Bureau) 

lwo dramatic struggles—the fight 
over the new budget and the drive 
to amend the Wagner Act and cor- 
rect the National Labor Relations 
Board's enforcement of it—have a 
significance far more important 
than their immediate objectives. In 
them is seen the beginning of a 
movement in Congress that might 
he labe ‘led “the streamlining of 
democracy”’—the resurgence of the 
authority of the legislative branch 
of the government and the waning 
of executive power. Don't, how- 
ever, interpret this development as 
meaning that in the future we are 
going to have much less govern- 
ment participation in business than 
we have today. 


‘No End of Federal Control 

)Recarpiess of your personal social con- 
Svictions or political arithmetic, 
istock exchange control, the social security 
B system, of the farm 
prablem, the legal franchise for labor or- 


your 


various “solutions” 
and other social controls are 
Further, although govern- 
it will con- 


ganization, 
here to stay. 
ment spending will fluctuate, 


Htinue to be large 
These activities are equally adaptable 


to a dictatorship or a democracy—the 
difference lies in the machinery for their 
ever ution. 

| How much immediate action will result 
from Congressional determination to re- 
assert itself is but this may 
he a me »morable regardless of 
the fortune that awaits Democrats, Re- 


Epub blicans and New Dealers at the polls. 
“NLRB Probe Case in Point 
Take the Wagner Act 


rexample. Its purpose is not only to 


uncertain, 


session, 


investigation, 


relieve pressure on employers and lessen 
discrimination unions, but to 
barrier against depriving the 
jourts of jurisdiction in litigation to which 


bet ween 


raise a 


pthe government is a party—a prohibition 
Hgainst the government acting as prose- 
Bcutor, judge, and jury. 
§ The root of much of the turmoil in 
labor relations can be traced to the fact 
that in the Wagner Act 
prived the courts of the right to review 
labor board’s finding of fact. This 
sounds like a but it’s ac- 


1 
tually a concealed 


Congress de- 


technicality, 
permit to carry 
weapons 

Incidentally, Wagner's 
labor p hilosophy suspect that his re- 


orted bill to widen the government’s 


critics of Sen. 


Pole as a conciliator in labor disputes is 
Just a device to distract them into chas- 


£ rainbows instead of sticking on the 
mn to amendment of his hard-pressed 


r Relations Act. 


Harrison Plants an Idea 


ANoTHER sample of attempted stream- 
lining for better execution of government 
responsibility is Senator Harrison's pro- 
posal that legislators who decide on the 
spending and the legislators who look 
to the revenues should get together. 
This has gone by the board this session 
but its object may not be entirely lost 
sight of. 


Want Cabinet with Authority 


CAREER MEN in government, 
watched the New Deal pursue self-con- 
tradictory aims, hope that out of this 
movement will come a more orderly 
dovetailing of all government policies. 


w“ ho hav e 





Suspicious Senator 


Acm 
Senator Walter F. George, who 
overwhelmed a New Deal op- 
ponent in the 1938 Georgia pri- 


mary purge, was the first to 
challenge the Finnish relief 
loan—for non-military supplies 
—charging it was virtually put- 
ting the U. S. into the war. 
Implication is that a strongly 
pro-Ally Administration would 
welcome the opportunity to 
make a big loan to the Finns, 
whose credit is unimpaired by 
any Johnson Act default, with 
the idea that Finland would 
pass along surplus agricultural 
supplies to the British and 
French as immediate payment 
for rush shipments of Allied 
planes and munitions; that this 


would free an equivalent 
amount of Allied dollar ex- 
change to buy from us other 


war necessities, such as planes 
and machinery. 














have watched, as you have, a 


They 
variety 
pulling in its own direction and a cal 


of government agencies each 
inet which is nothing more than a grou) 
of individuals, 
as a group, which presumably advises the 
wr Secre 


; 


with no authority to act 


President, but mostly—except fi 
tary Perkins 

These career 
How can the 
is to know about banks, 
and Navy, finances—and 
to deal with all 
is put in his hands, They 
should be 


responsibility 


just listens 

men put the 
know all there 
labor, the Army, 
stamps: Yet 
these 


contend that 


aque stior 
President 


authority issues 
the cabinet a policy-making 
body with that is 
binding upon the President. If the peop 
don’t like the 


elections remain the 


some 
Cabinet's policies, the 
remedy 


Deglamorizing McNutt 

KEEP AN EYE OPEN for efforts of the Pau! 
McNutt campaign managers to deglamor 
ize their Presidential 
date. Apparently the idea prevails that 
the country is just a little tired of glamor 


handsome cand 


per se, and wouid welcome some evidence: 
of quiet solidity, a la Cordell Hull, or 
perhaps even a dose of Cals in ( oolidge 
At any rate, future emphasis is likely to 
be placed on McNutt’s talents as an ad 
ministrator, 
rather than as a matinee idol 
Incidentally, McNutt’s Federal Secur- 
ity Agency is the only major government 


educator, statesman, ef a 


agency without a publicity office in its 
own right. McNutt campaign forces have 
a private Washington setup. Their claim 
is that McNutt material is supplied on! 
Asa part of the 
perhaps, M« 
FSA 
office and occupies much of his time dis 


to those who request it 
deglamorizing operation, 
Nutt is meeting all comers at the 


cussing social problems with 


Mr. or Mrs. 


security 


Average American 


Fewer Questionnaires 


More Pouicr 
statistics 


POWER Over government 


that its 
old recommendations for curtailing the 


and assurance year 


“questionnaire” burden on business ca: 
be carried out without legislation, are ir 
Central Statistical 
Board, despite the scheduled expiration 
of its enabling act in July. 

The Budget Bureau, under whose wing 
White Hous 
reorganization, has found adequate au 
thority in the Budget and 
Act of 1921. The board will become the 


Division of Statistical Standards 


prospect for the 


the board was placed by 


Accounting 


No Small Business Loans 


Don’T LOOK FOR LEGISLATION this session 
to provide “ 
less the 
revamp and revive its “spend-lend” bill 
Sen. James M. Mead may ask for further 


loans for small business” un- 


Administration decides later to 
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MODERN TRAPS FOR 
AITGHEN EQUIPMENT 
ON PENNGY DINERS 


Pennsylvania Railroad Installs 
Webster Traps in Kitchens of 
Four Twin-unit Dining Cars 


STEAM WASTE IS PREVENTED 


Steam-using Coffee Urns, Sinks, 
Warming Ovens Achieve Kitchen 
Operation at Top Efficiency 


ALL HOT FOODS SERVED HOT 


Altoona, Pa.—While four twin-unit din- 
ing cars of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
were being modernized here in the sum- 
mer of 1939, the latest-type Webster 





Process Steam Traps were installed on all 
steam-using kitchen equipment. 
Wherever these modern dining car 
kitchens use steam for process, Webster 
Process Steam Traps were installed. 





In this modern dining car kitchen of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Webster Process Steam Traps are installed | 
on all steam-using coffee urns, sinks and warming ovens. 


Webster Traps are 
in use on the steam 
lines from coffee 
urns, sinks and 
warming ovens. 
They assure auto- 
matic, complete and 
continuous dis- 
charge of air and 
water of condensa- 
tion. 

Heating dollars 
farther with Web- 
ster Process Steam 
Traps because steam 
is held back until it 

ives up its useful 
eat. Heating-up time is shortened and | 
production rate of machines is speeded 

Two of the modernized diners are oa 
ee doreer? cars operated between New 
York and Chicago. The other two are 
dining-kitchen-lunch counter cars oper- 
ated between New York and Washington. | 





Webster Trap used on 
kitchen equipment in 
Pennsy R. R. diners 





| 





If you use steam for process, let us send you 

complete information including tested ap- | 

meenggy data, on Webster Process onan | 
raps. Ask for Bulletin 1200D. 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating | 
Representatives in 65 principal U. S. Cities—Est. 1888 | 
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Senate hearings on his measure, but he 
prefers to have the House take a fling at 
the subject first. The House Banking and 
Currency Committee evinces a striking 
lack of enthusiasm, despite the fact that 
some such gesture might be a vote-getter 
this year. 


Good News for Drug Trade 


Tuere’s Goop News for the drug industry 
in prevailing opinion at the Federal Trade 
Commission that warning statements 
need not be placed in drug advertise- 
ments. Private discussion by FTC offi- 
cials points to a decision that no warn- 
ings will be required except in a few 
highly specialized cases where particu- 
larly potent ingredients may be critically 
dangerous to persons suffering from spe- 
cific ailments. 

Officials realize that a huge business 
which depends on self-medication is vi- 
tally affected. Most of them believe that 
the consumer is adequately protected by 
the labeling requirements of the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act. 


Quality and Performance 


ANOTHER STEP in the direction of govern- 
ment standards for consumer goods, long 
the dream of professional consumer or- 
ganizations, will be taken next Tuesday 
when a subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce starts 
hearings on the Boren bill to authorize 
the National Bureau of Standards to set 
up quality and performance standards. 

Foods, drugs, cosmetics and other prod- 
ucts for which federal standards are now 
specifically set are not touched by the 
Boren bill, but consumer groups are urg- 
ing elimination of this exemption, at 
least as to drugs and cosmetics. The bill 
is the product of Secretary Harry Hop- 
kins’ new brain trust. 


Pinchers Are Pinched 


SMALL BROKERS, jobbers and retailers who 
yelped loudest for the Robinson-Patman 
Act because they thought it would pinch 
the chains are now feeling the pinch 
themselves. 

Now the food brokers, to whom the 
law has been 100% manna so far, are hit 
by the Federal Trade Commission com- 
plaint against Charles V. Herron, Evans- 
ville, Ind., known to the trade as a mer- 
chandising broker because he acts as a 
broker. Although he also buys on his 
own account, acting as a jobber on the 
side. FTC is expected to hold that Her- 
ron may not take brokerage when he buys 
for his own account. If so, merchandise 
brokers, of which there are many down 
South, will have to give up their on-the- 
side cuts. 


Buying Clubs Hit 

CLUB MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS which 
arrange with merchants for special dis- 
counts for members are under Federal 
Trade Commission fire, and at least one 
charging that this type of 
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Take Your Choice 


ForTY-ONE PER CENT OF Con 
believes Roosevelt will be 
nated, according to a recent 1 
zine poll, while another mag 
announces flatly he will ann 
he is not a candidate either J 





Bu 





or March 4. Pay your money 
take your choice. 

Steve Early says Racing F. ; 
no longer printed, so the boys 
to have a little guide to gam 








The Garner boys are still offering ; 
three to one Roosevelt will nm 
renominated, no matter 

statement he makes or on what 
dates. 





merchandising violates the R 
Patman Act, is expected soon 

FTC is said to take the view t 
chants which give discounts to 
members of the clubs or groups are « 
criminating in price. The clubs th 
selves probably will be called up on + 
ground that by taking a cut fr 
merchants they are receiving discrimi: 
tory prices. 


La Foliette Seeks Funds 
Cuances of Senator La Follette draggin: 
down another appropriation to cont 
the work of the Civil Liberties Com: 
tee aren’t what you would call ros) 
spite the assurance of support fro: 
Attorney General Bob Jackson, } 
is calling a halt in his investigation a 
coming back to Washington the end 
this month gunning for 
funds. 

This week he was still trying to mak 
headlines out on the Coast by storm 
Los Angeles, the open-shop citadel. 1 
question at issue was what part 
groups played in maintaining a reservoir 
of non-union labor and in aiding stri} 
bound firms. 

On a side excursion 
La Follette put in the record some 
the “Help Needed” 
sponsored by Arizona cotton raisers, t 
allegedly enticed thousands of Dus 
Bowl families to try their luck—and 1 
lief—out West. 


to go 


} 
mT ver 
| np : 


into farm la 


advertisement: 


But Not a Drop for Lothian 


Wantep—by the British Ministry of Ec 
nomic Warfare—30,000,000 more Amer 
cans to drink just one bottle of Scotch 4 
year. Britain is taking $30,000,000 a yeat 
from the United States on Scot: 
more than it gets for any other expor 
Uncle Sam, which makes it helpful 
paying for our munitions and_ plane 
But—in the British embassy at Wa 


rtt 


ington is a teetotaler, Lord | 
whose strongest beverage is oran; 
Besides, cocktails, not highballs, 


served at “high teas” at the embassy, a 
the favorite base is a Cuban ru 
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ee) Lil Lid i eer Li aeF aeF a3 3 £28. 8 ae ass 
| SAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEI SENN re an no 
GLatest Preceding Month 6 Months Year 
Week Week Ago Ago Ago 
os | ed LD Dd Seeeerrrrrerrrerrrrrrrrerrer rrr errr rerrer reer reer reer ere ee *12446 4175.5 125.46 100.4 102.9 
PRODUCTION 
ee ee es I oo. 00 060654600 0600000606000 4480 84.8 86.1 90.0 56.4 52.7 
Fe a ee re 111,330 87,510 118,405 61,610 86,925 
* Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, ened daily average in thousands) $3,396 $3,983 $4,891 $4,488 $3,522 
* Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $9,274 $9,558 $8,463 $7,880 $14,624 
* Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours). ...... ~~... 2. 666s cece ee unee 2,593 2,473 2,605 2,324 2.270 
ee en A caw kueesdeusSeenebeceee 3,592 +3,584 3,866 3,530 3,244 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... .. 2.2.6.5 6 cece ee eee eennnes 1,743 1,646 1,484 1,194 1,511 
‘ TRADE 
| * Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)..........-+- 69 69 74 69 64 
4 * All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ... 2.2... cc cnnenncceeee 45 43 40 46 38 
% Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)... .. hey ane ‘neecewee $4,404 $5,605 $4,707 $4,128 $4,210 
3 Money in Circulati (Wednesday series, millions)................... pews $7,463 $7,581 $7,564 $7,041 $6,716 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year).........- +5% +8” +4% +2° —I15° 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
4 Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931=100)............cccecseeee 165.5 168.1 167.3 142.0 142.9 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton)............ eee ree eecceceeceeseces $37.09 $37.09 $37.19 $35.85 $36.37 
’ Serep Bteed Composite qivem Aga, Vee)... cccccccccccccccscccecccesescccsses $17.67 $17.67 $17.83 $15.04 $15.00 
4 Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)....... (ne behetneeene eed ees 12.408¢ 12.500¢ 12.500¢ 10.250¢ 11.250¢ 
Wheat (Me. & hard winter, Kansans Clty, Berd. cccccccccccccccsccccccccees $1.01 $1.04 $0.93 $0.65 $0.71 
eee Glee, Gee Tiete Wee, Tide ccc ceccccccccccccsessvscesevceceess 2.87¢ 2.81¢ 2.95 2.85¢ 2.78¢ 
Cotton (middling %”, ten designated markets, Ib. ». ereaaick er te 10.71¢ 10.83: 10.65¢ 9.29¢ 8.53¢ 
DS WHO, Bade c cn ccccccccesscsccccccce. cccuseesecesseses - $1.108 $1.132 $1.108 $0.876 $0 846 
i Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)....... 6... 00 cecccneeeeeceues 19.18¢ 19.36¢ 20.59¢ 16.68¢ 15.94¢ 
FINANCE 
Corporate Bond Yield (Standard Statistics, 45 issues)..............6.00555 5.57% 5.61 5.74 5.69 5.73 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years). ... 2.28% 2.28° 2.37° 2.16" 2.47 
ee Seer OP Ce Cs cc eennesehesbeeksnnéeveeeseeoes 0.46 0.44° 0.50° 0.45 0.67 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............ 1.00°; 1.00° 1.00" 1.00° 1.00 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ %-% % %-% % 4% %&% « %-%« 1B 
+ Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)........ a eee ee 277 250 270 272 380 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks.... . - uéeeeenuebus 18,823 18,566 18,981 17,368 16,050 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks. eevee cocccecees 23,131 23,087 23,523 22,023 21,477 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member bene. biwas@oeuenee 4,363 4,353 4,416 3,887 3,818 
i ia ee Te... cseadeeee sees eereenerens 1,170 1,204 1,322 1,174 1,410 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 11,177 11,115 11,276 10,646 9,921 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks.................000eceeeee> 3,308 3,298 3,376 3,246 3,189 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series). peceseseoseoe 5,380 5,270 4,850 4,447 3,436 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday eustee) . seeesececeues 2,504 2,564 2,543 2.569 2.592 
STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 
50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics). ............eecccescseeee 117.6 122.4 120.3 114.7 123.4 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... ............000s-sceeeeees 30.7 32.4 31.6 28.2 31.7 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics). ...........5.0scceeeeeeeeess 69.8 71.46 68.3 68.7 66.6 
OO Shami, Petes Sates Gienmiend Diatiatlond.... ...cccccccccveccescccesecess 96.5 100.4 98.3 94.0 99.9 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares). ... 771 +702 784 1,156 a72 
* Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, week ended Jan. 13th. + Revised. + New Series. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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IT WAS JUST LIKE TAKING OFF THE ROOF, 
“bringing daylight indoors” with G-E MAZDA F (fluorescent) daylight lamps. 
installed in the silk pairing department where final color matching is done, provide the closest 
practical approach to actual daylight yet devised. If color matching is important in your busi- 
ness, it will pay you to investigate these lamps 


LIGHT-CONDITIONING with fluores- 
cent and incandescent G-E MAZDA 
lamps combined is selling shoes 
for I. Miller & Sons, Inc., in their 
Hartford, Connecticut store. Flu- 
orescent lamps on each side of the 
wall cases and incandescent lamps 
concealed in the lighting trough 
in the center of the ceiling provide 
good light for display and selling. 
This kind of lighting makes mer- 
chandise more attractive, speeds 
sales. Consult your electric service 
company on how to light-condi- 
tion your store, 


.. AND THERE / WAS WITH 
1250 REJECTED WASTE BASKETS 


a. 


reported the 


“FACTORY JAMMED WITH ORDERS .. . and 
rejects multiplying like rabbits! On the 
foreman’s tip I called the local General 
Electric lamp man, and you've guessed 

! The light was so bad you'd think we 
were practicing for a blackout. The G-I 
Lighting experts showed us how to fix it 
temporarily, and within a short time 
they're making a detailed study of the 
whole factory, with an eye to recom- 
mending the most efficient kind of light- 
ing for every department.” 








G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Made to stay brighter Longer 


Real Silk Hosiery company after 
These lamps, 


Busine ss u eek 


January 





G.E. MAKES 9000 
DIFFERENT LAMPS 
for every 


LIGHTING PURPOSE 








Whether you make waste baskets 
hose, G.E. is the place to go for |} 
making your lighting a real aid 
duction. Because G.E. makes mor 
9000 different types and sizes of lan 
lighting experts can give vou an wu 
recommendation on exactly whi 
you need and where. 





G-E SILVERED BOWL MAZDA 
are standard incandescent lamps 
coating of “mirror” silver on bow!l. F 
indirect lighting ... in proper fixt 
adaptors. 





G-E MAZDA F (duorescent) lamps 
possible higher levels of lighting 
fortably cool ... in daylight and co 


? 


4 
G-E MAZDA Projector lamps (left 





bine reflector, lens and 150 watt filament 


nake 


in one sealed-in unit. G-E MAZDA Re 


flector lamps (right) for indoor use, in bx 


Spot and Flood types. 


G-E MAZDA H (mercury) lamps 
watt size shown... have high efh 
long life, and gumedenen. Very practi 


high bay areas. Often used in combinati« 


with filament lamps. 


The heart of billions of G-E MAZDA 
is the tiny tungsten filament wire insi 
fine that it is magnified 60 times for 
inspection... 
for greater efficiency. 


to assure Maximum acc 
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Tur TURNDOWN in the stock market this 
week and last was more dramatic than 
severe. Stocks had been backing and fill- 
ing in such a nice orderly way since the 
beginning of November that the market 
was just being taken for granted, like a 
piece of furniture. (You don’t notice its 
existence until it’s moved.) Business, as 
| observed here last week (BW—Jan13’40, 
p13) was pretty much in the same state 
} —just poking along. 
This week business continued to poke. 
’ Besrvess Weex’s Index was down nine- 
tenths of a point—but the level of activ- 
ity was still well within reach of the 
December highs. However, when the 
stock market proceeded to fall out of its 
trading range, the decline was construed 
bas a tell-tale of future business events 
B (see accompanying chart). 


ee eb Maees+ « 


Rumor Upsets Stocks 


a 


There were, to be sure, factors apart 
from business which were instrumental 
n putting the stocks down. There was 
a report that Great Britain, at last, was 
ready to take over the securities of its 
Snationals and sell them in this market. 
= And the report was nicely circumstan- 

tiated. 

Great Britain needed ready American 

» dollars to pay for shipments of airplanes 

§ and other supplies required in the spring; 

it the same time Britain wanted to hold 

B onto its gold. And, endowing the report 

with robes of truth, a plan of payment 

was outlined. The British Treasury 

would issue bonds in exchange for the 
condemned securities. 


The Bears Got Busy 


Denial of the report did not erase 
its effect. Shares here receded under 
fairly substantial liquidation. At the same 
time, chart-readers interpreted the 
break-through on the downside as 
prophetic not only for stocks, but for 
business. And bear operations were 
added to the selling. 

The action of the market in itself is 
hardly to be regarded as a conclusive 
sm that a break in business is ahead. 
And certainly, if the market is forecast- 
ing a decline, it hardly is forecasting the 
bnexpe ted. For months, these columns 
nave been suggesting that a drop in 


Pe aca nd 


pide tc 









Drop in stocks may represent delayed discount- 
ing of first-quarter business decline, should not yet be 
interpreted as bearish for longer term. 
of Business W eek Index is in order this month. 


Careful watch 


industrial operations is a logical first- 
quarter expectation (BW—Oct?’39,p 
14). So the market—late rather than 
early—may simply be discounting this. 
In view of the circumstances it is wise 
for the business man not to invest the 
market decline with long-term prophetic 
probity. It is wise to wait and see what 
business itself does over the next few 
weeks. 


Depressions Take Time 


There is always the possibility that 
the stock market may be looking much 
farther ahead than the first quarter; 
may be anticipating fresh political and 
foreign unsettlement in the second quar- 
ter. But it still seems a bit early—when 
business itself has not shown any real 
signs of dropping—to expect any out- 
and-out depression during the first half 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


of the year. It takes time for depres 
sions to get rolling 

In the meantime, a good deal of 
statistical moonshine is being circulated 
about business in the first quarter. It is 
noted by economists and _ statisticians 
that industrial activity in December 
was around 125 in major business in 
dexes, and that even if business continued 
if volume did 
not drop—the indexes would show a «i 
cline in January. This is the reason 
many indexes, and the Federal Resery 
Board’s index of industrial production 
in particular, have a seasonal adjust 


at exactly the same pace 


ment which requires an increase of about 
5% in industrial production in January 
if the index is to remain unchanged 
Thus, you get this state of affairs: If 
business volume did not vary one jot 
from December to January, the Federal 
Reserve Board index would register a 
decline. So the word has gone around that 
you cannot trust indexes at this time 
that because of minor differences, they 
will give a false bias on the downside 
in January. Now that is a statistical 
nicety which it does no harm to bear in 





IN THE OUTLOOK — THE STOCK MARKET 


(Price index of 90 stocks — by weeks) 
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Always a sensitive indicator of busi- 
ness conditions is the stock market— 
not because it has the special fore- 
casting or barometric virtues as- 
signed it by tradition, but rather be- 
cause it responds very quickly to 
changes in general industrial activ- 
ity. Stocks seldom lag far behind a 








change in business, and often a turn 
in the stock market precedes a crit- 
ical turn in business. Right now 
what's significant in the movement 
of stock prices is that this week the 
averages dropped to new lows, and 
as a result a good part of the war 
spurt has now been lost. 
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mind; yet it should be carefully noted 
that steel operations already are down 
10 points from the high of ’39, and that 
other indicators have begun tapering off 

-not after seasonal adjustments, but on 
an absolute basis. 

Furthermore, the danger of being mis- 
led by indexes, because of delicate sta- 


tistical adjustments, is more fancied 
than real. Not all indexes are adjusted 
in quite the same way. Thus, while the 
Federal Reserve index calls for a sea- 
sonal advance in business during the 
month of January, Business Weex’s 
Index actually calls for a decline. In 
other words, if business actually is un- 


Business Week - January - | J; 


changed from December to 
Business Week’s index wil] 

a little. So persons anxious 1 
beguiled by the seasonal in the 
Board's index would do well to 
performance of Business Weex . | 
If it goes down, then business 
down—and no fooling. 





~ pop. 11,737,000 


~ 73,424 sq. mi 
C.LeveLanp—Decline has set in here. 
Six successive drops have put the steel 
rate down 10 points from the Novem- 
ber high. And at Youngstown—re- 
garded as a barometer because news 
of the collapses in 1933 and 1934 came 
from there first—steel operations are 
at 74% of capacity, as compared with 
the national average of 85%. The big 
question now is whether the diminu- 
tion in new orders will scare some 
consumers into canceling. 

In the machine tool industry, too, 
backlogs are dropping, but production 
has reached another new high—be- 
cause foreign business will take up 
much of the slack for some time. 
More important, Allegheny coal pro- 
duction in this district is down from 
the October peak. At first, the mild 
weather reduced residential demand, 
and industrial requirements continued 
high. Now—ironically—the cold spell 
has stimulated home consumption, but 
industrial buying has slipped, along 
with steel output. 


Tire Stocks for Spring 

Sustained activity is likely, how- 
ever, in several basic industries. Ex- 
cellent automobile prospects, although 
not as important here as in the Chi- 
cago Reserve district (BW—Jan13’39, 
p14), will keep the motor parts manu- 
facturers busy. That goes for Akron 
tire manufacturers, too; they are 
building up stocks for spring and sum- 
mer replacement demand. And a 
variety of small concerns is expand- 
ing operations—to supply the up and 
growing national aircraft industry. 

Since consumer spending invariably 
lags, it is not expected that over the 
next few months retail trade will con- 
tract as swiftly as production in this 
area. 
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RicumMonp—History is being made at 
night here. Double shift operations in 
consumer goods lines, dominant 
among the manufacturing industries 
in this area, are raising production 
levels to new highs. In December, al- 
lowing for seasonal changes, the im- 
portant cotton textile mills of the 
Carolina Piedmont registered a new 
peak in output. And during 1939, the 
tobacco, paper and pulp, synthetic 
fiber (rayon), seamless hosiery, and 
other industries established new pro- 
duction records. 


Rayon, Paper, Hosiery 

More important, the long-term 
trend (as contrasted with the short- 
term) is still up, both as to demand 
and plant capacity. Total construc- 
tion here, including industrial build- 
ing, was 24% better last year than in 
1938—more than double the gain in 
the nation. New rayon plants—Amer- 
ican Viscose and Celanese—will open 
soon in Virginia; in North Carolina, 
three paper and four hosiery mills 
went up last year. 

This prosperity in the indystrial 
towns has more than offset the 4% 
decline in farm income, due largely to 
reduced tobacco receipts. Department 
store sales reached another all-time 
high during the Christmas season, 
though gains over a year ago have 
not been as large as in heavy-industry 
Reserve districts, such as Cleveland 
(first column). 

In some industrial areas, there are 
intimations of decline. The steel rate 
at Sparrows Pt., Md., has slipped, and 
coal production in West Virginia, 
after its September-October war spurt, 
is now only slightly ahead of a year 
ago. Shipping at Hampton Roads has 
suffered in consequence. 





The Regional Business Outlook 
; a | . 
a | i 


414,004 sq mi. pop. 5,452 


Twin Cities—As anticipated (BW 
Dec16'39,p14), Christmas tra 
this region was good. Indeed, 
sponse to higher farm income ani « 
couraging wheat prices, 
spilled over and exceeded mer 
expectations. In many rural 
stocks that were planned for Ja 
special sales were sold out, and 
chants had to call on wholesale: 
between-season restocking. They 
unprepared for a volume that 
exceed the 1937 peak. 

Now with agricultural incom 
ning ahead of the high 1936-1937 
levels, farmers are hoping for further 
gains—understandably. For th: 
time in nearly two years, cold storag 
butter holdings are below the five- 
year average, providing a favoral 
price prospect for Minnesota 
men. 

The number of cattle and 
on feed, higher now than at the b 
ginning of 1939, promises larg: 
ceipts from livestock slaughter 
year—if prices don’t drop. And, dé 
spite the recent sag below a dollar, the 
wheat price is still a bullish marketing 
factor. 


Waiting for Snow 


Industrial operations are doing 


nicely, too. A year-end survey shows 
gain of 10% over 1938 in Twin Cities 
employment. In the Montana copper 
region around Helena, mining is hold- 
ing to recent high levels. Wes! an¢ 
north of Duluth, loggers have finall 
gone to work; they’ve been forced t 
wait for snow for easy sledding 

St. Paul is agog over its wint 
carnival which starts Jan. 27, probably 
in below zero temperatures. It will be 
good business for the stores—ané 


for doctors. 


The Regional Outlook surveys each week three of the twelve business areas of the country. 
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Auto Dealers Vote on U.S. Control 


Association officers submit proposed Congres- 
sional bill to membership, saying conferences with manu- 


facturers have failed. 


Wyerner automobile dealers will seek 
federal legislation to control factory 
de relations is to be decided next 
week at the annual convention of the 


National Automobile Dealers’ Association 
» Washington. Spurred on by the Federal 
Trade Commission report on the industry 

BW—Jan6'40,p22) , the N.A.D.A. legis- 
lative committee has prepared a tenta- 
tive bill for presentation to Congress. 

If the dealers vote for federal control, 
Rep. Wright Patman will probably intro- 
the bill at the present session. The 
measure will be largely predicated on 
FTC findings, and if would 
broaden FTC’s power. The commission 
only determine unfair prac- 


auce 
passed, 


would not 


| tices but would be empowered to insti- 


tute injunctive proceedings and possibly 


) assess fines up to $5,000 for violations. 


te 


me count on list 








bas See ene ane 


The dealers want: 

1) A five-year cancellable 
“for cause only”—automatically renewable 
if not cancelled six months before expira- 


contract, 


on 

)) Establishment of closed territories 
for life of the agreement except in metro- 
areas. 


politan 


(3) Inclusion of advertising, delivery 
and handling charges, and taxes, in the net 
price of cars to dealers. Changing basis 
for figuring dealers’ gross profit by 
abandoning the practice of figuring dis- 
price and substituting a 
markup computed on the dealer’s total 
cost, not just price of car alone. 

(4) Prohibition against shipping cars, 
parts, or accessories to dealers except on 
order (a policy which is already followed 
by most manufacturers), 


FTC would be regulating agency. 


(5) Prohibition of any increase ir he 
number of dealers in multiple dealer 
points without consent of existing dealers 

(6) Contract clause preventing dealers 
from selling factory products for less 


General Motors held a double cele- 
bration last week when its 25,000,- 


000th car came off the assembly 
line. At the Chevrolet assembly 
plant in Flint, Mich. (above), em- 
ployees gave M. E. Coyle, Chev- 
rolet general manager, 
memorative scroll to be presented 
to G.M. President W.S. Knudsen. 
And in the Masonic Temple in 
Detroit (below), G.M. gave a fam- 


a com- 
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not gree t é ‘ 

wied 

(> Deale | ‘ n 

hange urea " i 

(9 Fa ‘ 
cleanup period vith prot 
dealers subiect to fair track “ 

(10 Guarantee of deals 
specify point of delivery and met 


shipment in each order ipparent 


at eliminating onventional 
factory charge 5 
(11) Elimination of sight draft, bill o 


ily party for 5,000 people. There 
were speeches —Alfred P 
Jr., chairman of the board of G.M 
C. Durant, 


founder of the original Chevrolet 


is shown presenting W. 
company, to the audience—as well 
as a 
called 


tors,” 


big musical extravaganza 
“March of Men and Mo 
whose star performer was 


General Motors’ 25,000,000th car 


sealed in a glass case. 


Sloan. 
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vents on the basis 
montt 
terri- 
fac- 
from 


to ceaier every six 


lading, with dealer paysy 
of net cash by the 10th of following 
(12) 


torial 


administration of 
(The 


torv to collect, sav, 310 per new car 


Fac tory 
infringement penalties 
dealer, returnable 
months, less roughl > of retail price of 
anv cars sold in another dealer's territory.) 
(13) 

14) Outlawing of bootlegging 


Flimination of factory fleet sales 


15) Extension of dealer protection in 
include 
n stock 
equipment, and signs 
factory and dealer of 
arbitrate 


case of franchise cancellation to 


p irchase by factory of used cars 


as well as tools, 


Mutual 


i three 


selection b 


man board to disagree 


ments on valuation 

16) Elimination of “genuine parts only” 
clauses from dealer contracts, permitting 
dealers to handle “independent” parts 

(17) Right of dealer to return—trans- 
portation collect—any parts or accessories 
right to return 
time if 
anti-freeze 


not ordered; prepaid 
not obsolete 


sold 


Similar material any 
(including for 
by factory ) 
N.A.D.A. officers say they decided to 
place such a bill before the membership 
because they are unable to get all that 
they want through conferences with the 
manufacturers, as a group or singly. 
Nevertheless, the bill is being laid before 
the dealers without recommendation by 
itself. How the dealers 
will vote is problematical. Many former 
evils in factory-dealer relations have been 


instance, 


the association 


corrected in the past vear or so 


Look Forward to Good Year 
1989 (a 84,500,000,000 


was pretty 


Furthermore, 
good for 
still 


increase over 


automotive year) 
dealers—and 1940 
better. On top of a 40% 
1938, boosting domesti« 
an all time high of 30,710,000 cars, deal- 
the very 
reasonable used car stocks and expecta- 
tions for a still further increase in rate 
of new car December, 
normally off from November, showed an 
increase in retail sales, according to early 
reports.) The Automobile Manufacturers 
(ssociation 35% in- 
crease in freight car requirements over 
the first quarter of 1939, to handle :.cw 
cars. 

Up to Jan. 1, at least, the 1940 model 
season has been largely a seller’s market. 
New car production, though high, is well 
within the limits of dealers’ orders, with 
little likelihood of overloading. In all, 
the outlook is better than for the peak 
post-depression year of 1937—with the 
additional advantage of initia] 
used car stocks. 

The only major dealer groups not far- 
ing so well recently have been those 
handling Chrysler lines. Deprived of cars 
during the eight-weeks’ Chrysler strike 
at the inception of new model production, 
the efforts of these dealers were directed 
mainly at holding as many orders for as 
long a period as possible. 

One result has been that dealers as a 
whole have become vitally interested in 


promises to be 
registrations to 
new with 


ers entered year 


deliveries 


has estimated a 


low er 


the administration of the Wagner Act, 
and are actively campaigning for its 
modification 

As usual in years of improving busi- 
ness, independent manufacturers showed 
a proportionately greater sales gain than 
the big three. Thus, against an industry 


average of 40°, Hudson stacked up a 
sales jump of 61% over 1938, doubling 
its percentage of the industry. Stude- 


baker from tenth to eighth 
place, did even better, with a phenomenal 
113% 
the total being due to nine months pro- 


climbing 


increase in factory sales—55% of 


duction of its new low-priced “Cham- 
pion = 

After recording a $1,850,000 loss for 
its fiscal year ending September 30, 
Willys went into the black the last quar- 
ter with factory sales aggregating three 
times the shipments for the first nine 
months. 

Nash retail sales for the last quarter 
showed a gain of 86% over the same 
period in 1938 (part of the showing was 
due to labor difficulties a year ago). 
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Ford, with 
roughly 5,000 cars daily 


production ru 
Dec 
its biggest month since June 
finally got going on its new tra 
duction. Last Saturday the first 
train-loads rolled out of the Re 
with schedules calling for rough! 
load daily for the next month 

Motors, Pontiac 
and Olds recorded the biggest 

with Por 
ing its sales gain to 60° over 
calendar Buick’s total 

224,000 for 1939 were the compa 


In General 
ters in their histories 


vear 


in 10 vears. Olds’ gain for the 
54% . Chevrolet continued the bi, 
maker with truck productior 


pace with passenger cars 


Currently running ins secor 
Chrysler Cor 


1939 


production-wise, 


units have not released 


year sales figures, primarily be: 
their eight production-less strike 
Last week Chrysler announced 
“fluid-drive” is now available o1 


eight-cvlinder cars 


President Bids for Seaway Again 


Negotiations with Canada being conducted with 


an eye to Senate votes, but geography will have the 


last word, as before. Power need influences Dominion. 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) 

President Roosevelt’s prize baby is the 
St. Lawrence power and seaway project 
Because he'll satisfied till he 


gets it, Republicans have been heard to 


never be 


remark that it would be good politics 
to give it to him, or he'll be back for 
a third But party politics prob- 
ably less in the St. Lawrence 
than in any other for which the 
New Deal has done battle. The project 
started with Harding, was carried on by 
Coolidge and Hoover, the 
factor that has blocked it in the past 
It’s geography— 


term 
figures 


issue 


and same 
will dispose of it now. 
just geography. 

The strongest support for the seaWway 
must from Midwest farmers who 
might profit by a new outlet to world 
markets if the cost were lower than rail 
transportation to the Atlantic seaboard. 
The strongest opposition comes from the 
Atlantic ports and the railroads which 
them. The last treaty got only 
two votes (South Carolina) from the 
Atlantic Coast when it was rejected by 
the Senate, 46 to 42, in March, 1934. 

To convert that bare majority of five 
years ago into the required two-thirds 
now, the Administration’s hope lies in 
picking up votes in states not directly 
affected and in making the most of col- 
lateral issues, such as diversion of more 
water from the Great Lakes into the 
Mississippi system at Chicago. 

In the present negotiations with Can- 


come 


serve 


ada, the State Department has 


to provisions that will make votes. ¢ 
ada’s consent to diversion of 
for power and sanitary pury 


Chicago, for example, might rea 








O.K. to Pay 














+ & Bein 
The liberalized old-age pension pr 


gram under the Social Security Ac 


y 


started producing this week as Joh 
J. Corson, director of the Bure 
Old-Age and Survivors Insu 
put his O.K. on the first 1,000 « 
for payments. Checks go out F 
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Labor Takes a Holiday 

















Workers in the Endicott-Johnson Shoe Corp. declared 
themselves a holiday one day last week, to celebrate 
their five-to-one vote against unionization in a company 
poll which had been directed by the National Labor 


i 


Relations Board. There were parades with jubilant 


Wide World 
signs, dancing m the streets, and a hig rally at the home 


of old George F. Johnson (le jt), the head of the ce 
pany, u ho was sick im hed. In Johnson City, Bingha } 
ton, and Oswego, N. 


)., business went to pot, ar d ¢ 


schools were let out to yom the jamboree. 





he expected to swing two, maybe more. 

But the State Department will also 
have to the fact that 
sentiment for the seaway is languishing 


contend with 
because prairie farmers no longer can 
confidently look to a great export mar- 
ket for their grain, partly by reason of 
changed conditions throughout the world 
and also because of the farm policies 
pursued by Secretary Wallace. Midwest 


industry fears that, with Secretary 
Hull’s trade agreement program, the 
scaway may become a one-way street 


for competitive imports. The soundness 
But 


opinion influences votes and it’s not a 


of this opinion may be debatable. 


sufficient answer to say that the seaway 
may also lower the cost of imported 
raw materials to the country’s internal 
industries. 


There are various industries that 
would, of course, take advantage of the 
seaway. Detroit automobile manufac- 


turers might use it not only to push 
their export trade but to carry their 
output to assembly plants on both the 
East and West Coasts. 

Apart from 
defense, which also is a debatable issue, 


its bearing on national 
the Administration may be able to capi- 
talize on pro-Ally sympathy to neutral- 
ize opposition to the project. There is 
no legal bar to making a treaty with a 
belligerent, and a treaty with Canada 
ow, regardless of the nature of ifs in- 
trinsic provisions, wouldn’t be exactly 


news to Hitler. Britain could 


reasonably be expected to make the most 









of 


propaganda value. 


\t the dedication of the International 


Bridge over the St. Lawrence in August, 
19388, President Roosevelt “While 
there has been no difference between us 


said: 


as to the project, history compels me 
to say that we were not able to arrange 
matters so that both peoples have had 
the same idea at the same time.” 


War Provides a Pretext 

The 1982 treaty, later conked by the 
United States Senate, was blocked from 
the start because Premier Hepburn of 
Ontario refused to permit any considera 
tion of the supplementary agreement 
between the Dominion government and 
the Until last fall Hepburn 
persistently contended — that 
doesn’t need any more power, although 


Province. 
Ontario 


the Province now is buying power from 
private companies in Quebec. Evidently 
he decided that he 
and the war, though it actually has very 


was out on a limb 
little to do with the case, gave him a 
pretext for reversing his position. 

For years the Ontario H vdroelectric 
Commission has built its reputation on 
the low price of power to domestic con 
sumers. Recently 
(like Bata Shoe Company) have |o- 
cated in Ontario (BW —Jul29°29,p36) 
and many U.S. industries have crossed 


refugee industries 


the border to get a cut of war business. 

It will be five years before any power 
from the 
works in the International Rapids sec- 
tion, although the project might put On- 
tario in a better position to bargain with 
Quebec companies. It is reported Ontario 


becomes available projected 


will need power in addition to present 
Quebee contracts by the end of 1941, 





If the new treaty goes into force. add 
tional power can be got about a vear 
later under a provision which ine ‘ 
diversion of 5,000 cubic feet per sec ! 
on each side at Niagara Falls cont 
on the building of certain remed 
works, Provision also is made for divert 
ing 5.000 cubic feet per second from the 
Hudson Bay watershed to the Great 
Lakes by the construction of draina 
canals from the Ogoki River to La 
Nipigon and from Long Lac into Lak: 
Superior, Canada would get the use of 
this water for power at Niagara Fal 


but this doesn’t amount to a great deal 


Vo Compulsion—Save Interest 


Canada will accept the seaway prin« 
pally to get the power, according to in 
In connect mw 


Monda 


pushing an ec 


formed opinion here 
the negotiations which resume 
the 
nomic survey of the region that presun 


Administration is 


ably would benefit from either the » 
or seaway phases of the project Engaged 
War 
Agriculture Departments 
the WPA the Maritime Commis 
sion. But final all that 
Roosevelt can do is to take the Senators 
to the boat. He can’t make them climb 


aboard 


in this survey are the Commerce 
Labor, and 
and 


in the analysis 


There is a suspicion here that Ca 
ada’s strategy in playing along with the 
(dministration now is to lay the ground 
work for a demand for more power from 
Niagara after Roosevelt has twice tried 
the Senate to 


and 


unsuccessfully to 
the 
power project. 


get 


adopt combined 


waterway 
° 
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Utilities Expect New SEC Squeezes 


A. G. & E. bankruptcy proceedings and recent 
Consumers Power case set precedents which promise to 
make year memorable in electric industry’s history. 


\ VAST, SPRAWLING UTILITY SYSTEM—the 
Associated Gas & Electric Co.—is about 
to be broken up into its component parts. 
The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion is pressing forward in its announced 
program of seeking show-cause orders to 
force other holding companies to accom- 
plish the geographical integration re- 
quired under the Public Utility Act of 
1935. The commission gave further in- 
dication of its inclination to squeeze big 
holding companies in the recent Consum- 
ers Power case, and it still has a good 
deal to say about recapitalization of sys- 
tems which are having trouble with accu- 
mulated dividends on preferred stocks. 

These, in brief, are some of the high 
spots in the story of federal regulation 
of public utilities, and they add up to 
the promise that 1940 will be a mem- 
orable year for the electric industry. In 
all this, the SEC-forced bankruptcy of 
Associated Gas & Electric is probably 
the most spectacular event, but it is 
not necessarily the most important. 

Wall Street has been fully aware for 
many years that reorganization for A. G,. 
& E. probably would be an excellent 
thing, although it was realized that it 
would wipe out a great many customer 
stockholders. It also has been clear that 
all official Washington regarded the com- 
pany as the bad boy of the industry. 
This impression grew when H. C. Hop- 
son, erstwhile dominant personality in 
A. G. & E., played hide and seek with 
Congressional committees holding hear- 
ings on the holding company bill in 1935; 
it solidified when ex-Senator Hugo L. 
Black’s committee launched the famed 
“fishing expedition” which revealed that 
Associated Gas was behind the flood of 
telegrams opposing passage of the hold- 
ing company bill. 


Consolidates Its Properties 

Many things have happened since, 
but they haven't wiped out the bad boy 
reputation. Mr. Hopson’s health has 
broken and he no longer is believed to 
be active in the company. The system 
has for years pursued a vigorous cam- 
paign of consolidating its hundreds of 
scattered properties, and it looked for- 
ward to the day when better earnings 
might enable it to simplify its crazy- 
quilt capitalization. It compromised a 
50-odd million dollar tax suit by agree- 
ing to pay Uncle Sam $8,000,000 on 
claims prior to 1933. It had elected a 
new president, Roger J. Whiteford, 
Washington lawyer, in the hope that he 


could work out with the SEC a plan 
of recapitulation which would turn the 
top holding company into an invest- 
ment trust. 

Nevertheless, the woes of a troubled 
decade caught up with A.G. & E. last 
week when the SEC forced its receiver- 
ship (BW—Jan13°40,p7). And the way 
in which the commission compelled the 
action is of particular interest to those 
who seek a full understanding of what 
forms federal regulation is going to take. 

The top holding company, Associa- 
tion Gas & Electric Co., sought to draw 
down dividends and interest due from 
the second holding company, Associated 
Gas & Electric Corp. The commission 
put its foot down, saying the payments 
would “impair the financial integrity” 
of the subsidiary. 

This refusal to sanction “upstream” 
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dividends and interest (which left e 
& E. without funds to meet Jan 
terest) sets a precedent whic] 
haunt managements of such other 

ing companies as may doubt that «he, 


have a completely clean bill of fi: al 
health from the SEC. It is partic) «rly 
troublesome coming, as it does, « . 
heels of a_ policy-making Cons) ers 


Power ruling. 


Offered SEC a Good Target 


In this latter case, the commission 
pulled a squeeze play (BW—Jay , 
18). After a rumpus had been kicked 
up by western bankers over failure of 


the company to seek competitiv: 
on proposed new securities, the SEC 
decided to let Consumers Pow: l 


bonds to refund other bonds, but said jt 
ought to raise $10,000,000 sought for 
expansion on common stock rather than 


by bonds. 

This meant that if Commonwealth & 
Southern, Consumers’ parent com; 
wanted to retain its 100% owners! 
would have to pony up the $10,000,000. 
Now if C.& S. has $10,000,000 9 
around handy, it’s more fortunate 
most holding companies. The bulk of 
them, these days, if confronted th 
such an option, would either have to do 





The Business Advisory Council Elects 





The Business Advisory Council of 
the Department of Commerce—an 
organization of some 60 business 
men working to promote cooperation 
between business and government— 
last week elected its 1940 officers. 
William L. Batt (seated, left), presi- 
dent of S.K.F. Industries, is the 
council's new chairman, replacing 
W.. Averill Harriman (seated, right), 


Wide World 
chairman of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, now a member of the council's 
executive committee. Seated between 
them is J. Monroe Johnson, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce. Standing ar 
three council vice-chairmen—M. B. 
Folsom, treasurer, Eastman Kodak; 
Harvey Couch, president, Arkansas 
Power & Light; John Biggers, prest- 
dent, Libbey-Owens-Ford. 
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AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS 


fesenit WORLDS CHAMPION 


EDSON SMITH, driver for 
Kirk Transportation Co., De- 
troit, winner of World's Truck 
Driving Championship sec- 
ond time in a row, being con- 
gratulated by Ted V. Rodgers, 
president, A. T. A. 


. 
both DROVE 


FRANK STEED, Sec- 
ond-place winner, 1938 
and 1939, drives for 
Georgia Highway Ex- 
press, Atlanta. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
IN THE FINALS AT CHICAGO 


TRUCK DRIVER 


Three cheers for the men who make their living 
driving trucks —the “Gentlemen of the High- 
way” from whom we can all take lessons in 
courtesy and safety on the road. To top that 
army of commercial drivers is an honor of 
which any man might well be proud! That is 
why the American Trucking Associations are 
honoring Edson Smith of Michigan, twice 
champion of the truck drivers’ world. A very 
important part of the Associations’ work is 
concerned with driver safety, morale, efh- 
ciency, and courtesy, culminating in the annual 
National Truck Rodeo for which all drivers 
with a one-year accident -free record are 
eligible to compete. International Harvester 
publishes this page in tribute to the highly 
constructive work of the A. T. A., and is justly 
proud that both the winner and the runner-up 
in the 1939 contest drove International Trucks. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
192 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Copyright 1940 
ternationa! Harvester Company. Incerporated 


ver Three Million Driy 
are Employed by the Trucking 
Industry of the United States 


ers 


New Cab-Over-Engine 
Model D-500 
Nominal gross weight rating 18,000 Ibs. 
Model DR -700 
Nominal gross weight rating 24,000 lbs. 
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What it takes to be 
A CHAMPION DRIVER 


Each year, the A T.A spon 
sors the National Champion 
ship | ruck Rodeo to select 
the National Truck Driver 
Champion. To participate in 
State contests whose winners 
compete inthisannual cham 
pionship rodeo, a driver 
must have had an accident 
free record for one year. 


' ered 


Each contestant is quizzed on In 
terstate Commerce Commission 
safety rules and the basic princi 
ples of highway transportation 


Pr 


Another test is a safety inspec- 
tion—a thorough check of equip 
ment to assure safe Operation 


Drivers were required to back an 
8-foot-wide semi-trailer bet w ex 
two cars parked 10 feet apa 
and finish with the truck-tractor 
parallel with trafhc. 


Drivers were required to drive a 
45-foort tractor-trailer through a 
16-foot alley into a court and 
back against the loading plat 
form, then drive into the street 
through the same allicy 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


The American Trucking Associa 
tions will be glad to have « 
drivers, everywhere, qualif 

the 1940 contests. The 

has prepared a booklet telling the 
story of the annual Track Driver 
Championships. This booklet 
will be sent free, and postpaid 
Send in the coupon or address a 
card as below: 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


International Harvester Company 
NOORPORAT? 


192 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il! 


W ithout obligation, please send 
me the A. T.A. free book on the an 
nual Truck Driver Championships 


Name 
Addr ss 


City 
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ADDRESSING 
MACHINES 





War 


In the Spanish American 
Krag- 


American soldiers used the 
Jorgensen rifle of 1898. 

The defects in that rifle were 
ironed out immediately after the 
Spanish American War and all Ameri- 
can soldiers were equipped with the 
Springfield rifle of 1903. 

And now those rifles are being 
obsoleted and the American army is 
being equipped with the new Garand 
rifle that was invented in 1936, with 
which a United States soldier can 
make fifty-four hits per minute at 
200 yards vs. fifteen hits per minute 
with the Springfield rifle of 1903. 

The speed of the Elliott Model 125 
addressing machine is five times faster 
than any addressing machine in its 
price class because it automatically 
feeds, addresses and ejects the enve- 
lopes and yet many readers of 
this advertisement are still using 
addressing machines that are no faster 
than the addressing machines that 
they bought in 1898. 

Use business letterhead to send for 
Elliott booklet. 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


151 Albany Street 








without the money or sell a minority 
interest in the subsidiary to the public. 
The latter course would wear away the 
holding company systems by gradual 
erosion. And Wall Street says the rule 
wouldn’t have been applied to Con- 
sumers Power if Morgan Stanley & Co. 
hadn’t headed the underwriting syndi- 
cate and if Wendell L. Willkie, as C. 
& S. president, hadn’t presented a target 
to the liking of the boys in Washington. 

Anyhow, utility men look for other 
squeeze plays. The SEC will insist on 
the A.G. & E. system being integrated 
before it comes through the wringer, 
just as it dictated the Utilities Power & 
Light reorganization last year. It will 
probably find other companies in whose 
dividend policies it will take a hand as 
it did in the case of Columbia Gas & 
Electric (BW—Apr16’38,p50). And it 
probably hasn’t sent the last company 
into the bankruptcy courts—A.G. & E. 
was preceded by Northern States Power, 
a Standard Gas & Electric unit. 


End of Tower 


Sentencing of Miss MecNelis 
concludes case against magazine 
charged with mulcting advertisers. 


SENTENCED THIS WEEK in a New York 
District Court to serve a prison sentence 
of a year and a day for using the mails to 


| . . ° ° 
defraud were Catherine McNelis, former 





publisher of Tower Magazines Inc., John 
McNelis, her brother and former circu- 
lation manager, and Joseph D. Flynn, her 
brother-in-law and one-time business 
manager. 

Publisher McNelis and her associates 
had been found guilty of the charge 
originally brought 16 months ago at the 
instigation of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations, of padding circulation figures 
by 500,000, and withholding advertisers’ 
rebates to the tune of close to $1,000,000. 

The Tower Magazines (The Home, 
New Movie, Mystery, Serenade, Tiny 
Tower and Tower Radio) were distri- 
buted through the F. W. Woolworth 
stores, whose vice-president, Fred M. 
Kirby, was also Tower’s angel. Miss Mc- 
Nelis’ ingenious explanation of the dis- 
crepancy between the number of maga- 


| zines for which the publishing company 








NAME and DATA WRITING 


| contended that payments for these 


was paid by Woolworth and its circula- 
tion figures as represented to advertisers, 
failed to save the defendants. 

According to Miss MeNelis, in 1932 
Tower was hard-pressed by competitors 
who eyed its valuable franchise. To keep 
Woolworth happy with its deal, an ar- 
rangement was concluded which in effect 
lowered the per copy price to the chain. 
Tower, she said, agreed to repay Wool- 
worth for all magazines that remained 
unsold after the tenth day, although they 
would remain on sales in the stores 
throughout the month. The government 

re- 
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turns,” never revealed to the A.B 
actually payments for total unso] 
and that advertisers’ rebates sho 
been based on total sales minus 
turns for which Woolworth was 

Miss MeNelis said her unusua 
ment was concluded verbally wit 
who retired in 1935 and was now 
to appear in court of 
Kirby’s son, Allan, offered no tes 
which would support the Tower | 
it was he, as a matter of fact, w 
largely responsible for the fall of 
for after his father’s retirement |} 
drew all financial support, alleged 
than $2,000,000, forcing Tower int 
ruptcy. 


because 


War on Price-Cutting 


Food and grocery confer. 
ence group intensifies drive for 
laws against below-cost selling. 


To stop the present plague of pr 
ting, the Food and Grocery Con! 
Committee, composed of represen! 
of all the leading food associati: 
cided this week to intensify the dr 
enactment and enforcement of stat 
forbidding loss leader selling. 1 
eight states now have such meas 
their statute books; their record 
courts show six decisions upholding 
law and five decisions against th 

The F.G.CC. is convinced that t 
ord would be 100% favorable if th: 
legislators had followed its model st 
This provides that goods shall not | 
below cost, including the cost of « 
business, which in the absence of 
to the contrary shall be assumed to 
not less than 6% for retailers and 
for wholesalers. 

These unfair practice acts hav: 
the grocery industry’s answer to th. 
of independent dealers for some m: 
of price control. Several food ma 
turers have experimented, nota! 
Ohio and Illinois, with the issuance 
minimum price contracts under t] 
ous state fair-trade laws. The dec 
industry leaders to plump for the 
cost selling laws now induces spe 
that the price-fixing contracts hav: 
with just the kind of resistance fron 
big chains which had been predicted 


No Official Paper 


Tue Locker Patron may be the o 
trade publication catering specificall; 
the new food locker industry—at leas 
the only one listed by “Standard Rate & 
Data”—but that doesn’t make f 
cial.” The National Refrigerated | 
Association, which held its orga 
meeting in Des Moines last mont! 
—Dec16'39,p24), denies that it 

any official publication, issues n¢ 
leases to all publications coveri 


industry 
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<emi-final round of the hearing on its ap- Atlantic. 
‘ plication to the Civil Aeronautics Au- only hit Pan American's pocketbook 
: ority for a certificate to operate a reg- never too thick because the company has 
i transatlantic air service from New put back into survey flights and experi- 
York to Rome (BW—Dec16°39,p8).Con- — mental equipment a good proportion of 
sting the granting of the certificate is the profits from government mail con- 
‘ neer Pan American Airways, which is — tracts and passenger traffic—but it would 
guarding jealously the Atlantic air routes also hit Pan American pride. P.A.A. has 
F it mapped out three years ago. occupied a unique position as the only 
From now on neither Pan American international air line operating 
nor American Export can introduce new U.S. protection. In some cases, particu- 
testimony into the hearing. Before the — larly in Latin America, where the air line 
CAA passes judgment there will be a has done its bit to put over the good 
) final oral and written argument from neighbor policy, it has practically fronted 
both sides, based on facts already pre- for Uncle Sam. 
sented. Betting is strong that American el: : 
} Export will win out, getting its certificate Cutting Into Luxury Business 
> some time this spring—in time, if it is \ thorn in Pan American's side, and at 
| lucky, to begin bi-monthly schedules this the same time a point on which it has 
i March (with mail and express only), based much of its testimony before the 
) using its survey ship, the Consolidated CAA, is that American Export Airlines 
' PBY. long range Navy bomber, until is not an established air line, backed by 
| United completes the Sikorsky S44, operating experience like Pan American’s, 
| scheduled for delivery around the end but a subsidiary of 
of the year. Lines, which has run 
i American Export is offering Pan Amer- freight steamers for 20 years between the 
) ican the first domestic competition it has United States and ports on the Mediter- 
had to meet in the 12 years during which ranean and the Black Sea. 
: 
i 
i 
j 
+ 
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Who Shall Fly the Oceans? 


The issue is dumped squarely in CAA’s lap as 


({merican Export, seeking an air route to Rome, locks 


horns with pioneer Pan American in final arguments. 


1. WASHINGTON LAST WEEK American 
Export Airlines, Inc., got through the 


it has spread out over South America 
and the Caribbean, the Pacific, and the 


And competition would not 


under 


American Export 


passenger and 


American Export Lines saw itself losin, 
out on the first-class passenger traffic 
that went to the Mediterranean on th. 
superliners and luxury cruisers and began 
to have an uncomfortable feeling that if 
you can’t get the cream, you may los 
the milk. In line with Ambassador 
Joseph Kennedy's report to Congress 
when he was still head of the Maritime 
Commission, Export 
ently decided that the airliner offered the 


American appar 
best means of cutting into the luxury 
travel business, and filed its first applica 
tion for a certificate to fly the Atlantic 
with the Secretary of Commerce in 


March, 1937. 


Points to Need of Competition 


Since then, American Export has based 
its case not only on its own competence 
but also on the re presentation that more 
American lines are necessary to combat 
foreign competition and on the argument 
that competition between American lines 
is highly desirable. To bolster its last 
point, American Export points to the 
progress of commercial air transportation 
within the United States, where there are 
15 companies operating 

Pan American also has relied strong) 
on the point of foreign competition in 
answer to American Export. It mair 
tains that if the domestic front wer 
broken, foreign competition would bx 
more difficult to combat. Further, it con 
tends that, if increased transatlantic sery 
ice is desirable, it can provide such service 
at a cost to the Post Office Department 
of about $1,000,000 a year less than its 
would-be competitor, 

To American Export’s charge that it 





TRANSOCEANIC AIR ROUTES — PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE 
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the wor. Imperial Airways (now Empire Communications) formerly op- 

erated both northern and southern routes; the northern route was like 

Pan American's except that it included Montreal; the southern route was 

by way of Bermuda. Deutsche Lufthanso, Air France, and Ala Littoria 

tclian) have stopped experimental flights along Pan American's Azores 

| route. French and German lines have also discontinued South Atlantic 
service via Dokar, French West Africa, and Natal, Brazil. 
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This is the way the Sikorsky S44 
will look after it has been adapted 
from the Navy’s latest flying dread- 
naught. Now under construction at 
the United Aircraft Corp., the planes 
are due to be delivered to American 
Export Airlines late this year. If 


has a monopoly and seeks to maintain 
it, Pan American replies with an invita 
tion to “look at the record.” The record 
includes a reduction in passenger fare of 
54.4 over a ten-year period—from 20.6¢ 
a mile in 1929 to 9.3¢ a mile in 1989 
with an increase in route miles flown 
from 12,000 in 1929 to 62,000, ten years 
later. Fares today for the transoceanic 
crossings are $395, Baltimore to Lisbon 
(one way) and 8739, San Francisco to 
Manila. 

At the same time the average air 
mail postage rates, computed on_ the 
basis of P.A.A. service to 16. selected 
countries then and now, have dropped 
from 27.8¢ an ounce in 1929 to 23.7¢ an 
ounce in 1939. Finally, the proportion of 





American Export gets its certificate 
to operate a regular transatlantic 
service from the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, the Sikorskys will be com- 
peting with Pan American’s six Boe- 
ing B314’s, which are also still un- 


der construction. 


government airmail contracts to Pan 
American’s total revenue has fallen from 
76.3% in 1929 to 51.5% at the end of 


last year. 


Contributed to Air Progress 


In answer to the claim that American 
aircraft manufacturers have suffered at 
its hands because it has been the only 
eligible purchaser of overseas boats, Pan 
American says that, out of 16 basic trans- 
port plane models built in the past dec 
ade, it has been responsible for the devel- 
opment of seven, rejected only two. 
Chances are, however, that aircraft man- 
ufacturers would welcome an alternative 
buyer. 

Pan American’s biggest ace in the hole 
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is the record of the total invest 
made before it attempted oper 
the transoceanic routes—more th. 
000,000 all told —86,070,000 in t 

for bases, equipment, and survey 
before the first airmail sched 
flown on Nov. 20, 1935 ( passen 

ice began Oct. 21, 1936), and & 

in the Atlantic prior to inaugur 
regular passenger service last Ju { 


Pan American’s Work on Pocify 


P.A.A. is most proud, probab 
pioneering job on the Pacific, 
the past five years, it has built 
(counting those on the projec! \ 
Zealand route) and created civil 
munities on three desert islan 
way, Wake, and Canton. On t! 
route, Pan American’s four clipp 
flown 3,027,000 miles, with 2,831 
gers, 200,000 Ib. of mail, and 6 
of express, with only one accid 
loss of the Hawaii Clipper, w: 
between Guam and Manila, in t 
mer of 1938, with six passengers « 

In line with the contention t 
in the best position to offer tra: 
service, Pan American holds up it 
of 107 scheduled flights to Euroy» 
four Boeing B314’s, with 425,00 
flown, 102,000 Ib. of mail (about 
000 letters), and 1,800 passenger 
without an accident since regula: 
began last spring. 

As evidence of its continuing 
sion Pan American exhibits its pet 
now before the CAA, (1) to op 
route to New Zealand, on which 
put one or more of the Pacific ¢ 
from Honolulu; (2) to run a ] 
New Orleans to Central America 
the Middle West, which is now 
ent on planes leaving from the | 
Coast and Brownsville; and (3 








With planes and personnel proven in more than three 
years of transpacific operation, San Francisco to Hong 
Kong, Pan American plans a service to New Zealand, 
where it will connect with Imperial Airways’ Australian 
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service. Recent revisions in the route (for bett 
bors) make it lead more directly to Australia tha 
Zealand (see map on page 23), induce speculatio: 
Pan American's ultimate ambitions. 
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se its Atlantic schedule from two to 


flights a week. 
In rebuttal, American Export empha- 


its carefully selected, experienced 


sonnel (including some top-notchers 
Pan Ame rican) and the shipping 
; 20 years’ experience with Atlantic 


ather and transatlantic diplomacy. It 
also relying heavily on the expected 
formance of its Sikorsky S44’s, which 
elieves will stack up favorably against 
improved Boeing B314’s, which Pan 
American has ordered for the new Atlan- 
schedule 


Export Meets an Objection 


Critical point in the CAA hearings 
me a little over a month ago when 


Pan American pointed out that Ameri- 
can Export would not be able to operate 

e services for which it had applied— 
New York to Biscarosse (France) and 
New York to Foynes and Southampton 
of the President’s neutrality 
proclamation banning U.S. 
planes from the blackout 
belligerent nations. But 
port reapplied for the 


because 
ships and 
zone around 
American Ex 
New York to 
Rome route—the contemplated service 
ww under discussion. 

Present traffic 
U.S. and Europe definitely favor Ameri 
can Export’s contention that increased 
Mail 


average 


conditions between the 


have 
of about 


service is loads 
jumped from 
600 pounds before the war to a peak 
load of 7,069 last Monday, Pan Ameri- 
can’s reservation list is filled six weeks 
passengers are turned 


necessary 
a daily 


in advance, and 


away to accommodate extra mail 


Contract with Italy Negotiated 


If American Export gets its certifi- 
will have, usual head- 
aches, particular difficulties as a result 
of Pan American’s 
with Portugal, entitling it to use 
Lisbon base, 


cate it besides 
contract 
of the 
which is also on Export’s 
projected route. 

If the two companies find it impossible 
to come to an agreement, and _ the 
President, who has final authority over 
air commerce abroad, doesn’t go to bat 
for American Export, the new line will 
have 


exclusive 


an alternative Cadiz route. 
Export has already negotiated a contract 
with Italy, giving it use of Ala Littoria’s 
facilities at Rome. 

That Pan American is definitely 
ried at the prospect of American Ex- 
port's competition is proved by the hard 
fight it has put up before the CAA since 
last October. And that Pan American 
I now—ready to 


to use 


wor- 


has been—if it is not 
concede the victory is demonstrated by 
the fact that the two companies were 
revented by the CAA from 
a “gentleman’s a year 

go dividing up the transatlantic serv- 
ices—an arrangement which would in all 
robability have required Pan American 
vays to give up the 


entering 


agreement” 


southern route 


ent rely, 








MAKE REAL SAVINGS 


Ox Mauling Co Codid / 


@ Do As Professional Haulers Do. This 
Proven Method Has Had The Acid Test! 





THE TRAILER STORY SIMPLY TOLD: 
Everyone knows that a horse Ben can carry only a few 


hundred pounds on its back, whereas it can pull many times 


+ 


that much. 


It follows that a motor truck a. 


when coupled to a Trailer and used as a mechanical 


horse , = can pull far more than it can carry. 


To professional haulers, trucking is not 
just part of their business. It is their 
business. A few cents saved per ton 
hauled may mean the difference be- 
tween a fair return and no return at 
all. That's why these alert business 
men have been quick to adopt the 
Fruehauf ‘““Truck-Trailer’’ method of 
hauling. And that's why you, likewise, 
may find this the very way to lower 
your hauling costs. 


Savings From The Start 


You're sure to save on first cost. In- 
stead of buying a truck with the ca- 
pacity needed to carry your loads, you 
select a smaller truck, add a Fruehauf 
Trailer and pull your loads. The price 
of the smaller truck and Fruehauf 
Trailer is much less than that of a 
larger truck of equal capacity—on an 
average one-third less. 


Now Come Still Greater Savings 


Your fuel cost will be lower—as much 
as 30% less—_because the truck you use 
to pull your Fruehauf Trailer is smaller 

. Your upkeep cost will be lower for 
the smaller truck. Savings here may 
be as high as 35% .. . Your deprecia- 
tion will be less since the smaller truck 


MORE FRUEHAUF TRAILERS ON THE ROAD THAN ANY OTHER MAK 





will cost only one-half as much. You'll 
have a smaller investment to write 
off initially and when you replace it. 
The Fruehauf Trailer is good for ten 
years or more. 


Add "Plus’’ Advantages 


Leading the list of other advantages is 
the “‘Shuttle’’ Operation. With one 
truck you can handle several Fruehauf 
Trailers. You simply Jeave one or more 
Trailers to be loaded or unloaded and 
use the truck to do a full-time job of 
pulling first one and then another of 
the Trailers ready to be moved 


Facts To Help You 


You can get all the facts by sending 
for the booklet ‘‘Executive Thinking."’ 
It's yours upon request. 


World's Oldest and Lorgest Manufacturers of Truck-Troilers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 


Soles and Service in Principal Cities 
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Look 


PATAPAR 
REALLY IS 


INSOLUBLE 





“Huh,” replied J. T., “we should 


have known about that long ago... | 


It’s just what we need.” 
Moisture was at the root of the 
problem. So the young executive 
took a sheet of Patapar Vegetable 
Parchment and soaked it in water 
for a week. It seemed hardly cred- 
ible that any paper could stand 
such punishment without going to 
pieces. But Patapar really IS 


Patapar 
Vegetable 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. & For. Countries 


Parchment 





Patapar is insoluble, 
grease-resisting, and 
odorless. It is made in 
many sizes, weights, 
and special finishes— 
sheets and rolls. If it 
suggests an answer to a problem of yours, 
tell us what you have in mind, and we'll 
send samples and full information. 








Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicaco 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 








Bridge Deadlock Ends 


Railroads divert traffic to 
St. Louis Municipal span, thus 
breaking Terminal monopoly. 


Wuen THE Pennsytvania Railroad’s 
streamlined Spirit of St. Louis crossed the 
Mississippi River at St. Louis via the 
Municipal Bridge on Jan. 15, it marked 
the virtual end of a half century of con- 
troversy and broke a monopoly long en- 
joyed by the Terminal Railroad Asso- 
When several major roads de- 
cided to divert their traffic from the 
Terminal-owned Eads Bridge to the 
Municipal Bridge, there was a rush for 
the honor of making the first crossing. 
The Spirit of St. Louis inaugurated the 
service with tape-breaking and speech- 
making by public officials of St. Louis 
and East St. Louis, IIl., and railroad offi- 
cers. Shortly afterward, the Baltimore & 
Ohio’s National Limited from New York 
and Washington the first 
bound crossing. 

The Pennsylvania, which has operated 
15 trains regularly over Eads bridge, will 
transfer 13 of them to the Municipal 
Bridge. Six of the 10 trains of the B. & O. 
will likewise be shifted. The Missouri 
Pacific applied recently for a permit to 
connect its tracks to the Municipal 
Bridge, principally for freight haulage. 


ciation. 


made west- 
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The Alton & Southern and the \J 
facturers’ Railway, two short-line 
which are not members of the Ter 
Railroad Association, have 
the bridge for some time. 
The Terminal enjoyed a monoyx 
railroad facilities into St. Louis fro: 
East by virtue of its ownership « 
Eads Bridge, completed in 1876. Its 
popularly referred to as the “bridge 
trary,” became the subject of con! 
public debate and criticism until 
when the voters approved a bond 
for a Municipal Bridge with a t 
pedestrian and vehicular deck. 


been 


It Took a Long Time 


Bond issue funds proved inade 
and even after the vehicular deck « 
Municipal Bridge was ready for s 
there suitable railroa 
proaches. In 1930 the Terminal a: 
city entered into an agreement w! 


were no 


funds for the approaches were to | 
vanced by the Terminal. 


The Terminal lived up to the agree- 
ment until January, 1933, when $1.4] 


719 had been advanced to the city, | 
fused further cooperation on the gr 
of depressed business. The city ther 
completed the western railroad app: 
at an additional cost of $1,300,000 
by a supplementary bond issu 
grants from the federal government 
In November, 1937, the city su 





RAILS VERSUS TRUCKS 
In the Battle for Freight 
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Both the railroads and the trucks 
had a big year in 1939. But the trucks 
continued to gain in their battle 
with the freight cars. Apparently, 
highway transport is still in what the 


economists would call a “rapid- 


growth phase,” whereas the railroads 
have left their period of most rapid 


expansion behind. Despite 
trucks’ inroads, the rails still 
most of the nation’s freight 
every ton moved on the hig 
freight cars carry 6% tons. A 
the rails carry about 60% ©! 
nation’s freight; trucks move 
909; the rest goes by air or 
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nsylvania Railroad’s Spirit of St 
Lows hreaks 


r barrier, 


sym bolic 


old 


th rough a 


and é nds an 


} opoly. 


vad association for $5,000,000, alleg 
the loss of 
Terminal’s attor 


of contract and 


tolls. The 


vs filed a demurrer and then went into 


byr } 
yrreacn 


ticipated 


nferences with city officials. No agree 
ment was reached, however, and the ac 


n of the roads for use of the bridge was 


taken independently of the association 

According to City Counselor Edgar H 
Wayman, the load capacity of the 
Municipal Bridge is much greater than 


it of the older structure, permitting the 
of the heaviest modern locomotives, 


here will be a swhstantial saving in 


time when connections on the Illinois 


if are completed. 


‘Growers’ Truck Line? 
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Coast association talks of 
starting own refrigerator service 
to eastern produce markets. 


Lance-scaLe vegetable growers and ship- 
vers in California and Arizona may soon 
stablish their own transcontinental re 
gerated truck lines to haul produce 
eastern markets 


( ost 


the Western Grow- 


Protective Association, Los Angeles, 


studies by 
ire said to indicate a co-operative high- 
vay service is economically feasible. 
Western growers, 2,000 or 3.000 miles 
their customers, long have envied 
astern competitors who have had 
uivantage of 


rail rates or of 


g into nearby large cities. Also, 


low 


ng to the westerners, smaller cities 

adequately served in their pro 
eeds and any grower truck system 
ight be established probably would 






















Concrete home of Werner Koenig. 
Milwaukee. Walter E Wendland. 
orchitect. John D. Edwards, builder 


Firesafety, strength and low maintenance 
of concrete mean real security for lender 
as well as owner 


Today “home” is a business venture 
—and a major one—to thousands of 
individuals. Whether it pays out as 
an investment depends largely on 
the cost of maintenance, structural 
repairs, protective painting, insur- 
ance;and resale value. If it doesn't pay 
out, not only the home owner, but 
the man who made the loan, suffers. 


Protection for Borrower and Lender 
W hatever your interest in homes may 
be—as a lending executive, investor, 
business leader, or builder... homes 
for resale, community housing, or 
your own home—it will pay to in- 
vestigate concrete. Its beauty is 
adaptable to any architectural style. 
It offers protection against fire, 


storm, termites and decay, yet Costs 
litle or no more than non-firesafe 
construction. It saves on upkeep, 
saves on insurance and maintains 
high resale value. 


To Get a Concrete Home 


Ask a Concrete Contractor or Concrete 
Products Manufacturer (see phone direc- 
tory) for names of architects and builders 
experienced in concrete. 


Booklet, "W Ay People Like Concrete 
Homes,"’ on request (free in U.S. or 
Canada). 

We will gladly present further facts 
on concrete asa preferred investment 
to large mortgage lenders or home 
developers. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, Dept. Ic-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, lil. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of con- 
f 


crete through scientific re 


Qa 


h and engineering field work 
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vestigate Pen 
sacola's op- 
portunities for 
industry and 
commerce. 


Pensacola has 
whal Industr y 


pensacola in. WET OU = 
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and it has 
what industry 
needs 


For special information write 
B. C. Langford, Manager 


Municipal! Advertising Board— 


PENSACOLA Mer? 


include lateral distribution as well as 
direct delivery. 

Traffic from California 
lettuce, cantaloupes, celery, 
other vegetables now comes close to 100,- 
000 carloads yearly. The prospect of 
cutting the $60,000,000 paid in freight 


and Arizona in 


carrots and 


charges appears to be inspiring the grow- 


ers to do a lot of serious thinking. 
Advisability of making the system 
available to the public on return trips 
(thus coming under the ICC regulation 
and rates) or of transporting owned mer- 
on the back haul is 
The canny farmers are even fig- 


chandise also being 
studied. 
uring on a scheme by which supplies for 


growing and packing (many of them now 
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You won't find “dag” colloidal graphite a substitute for aspirin or a 


cure-all for assorted aches and pains 


but in this particular instance 


it did prove a boon to inspectors working over jittery equipment. 
The problem involved the lubrication of a conveyor 275 feet long, 


carrying porcelain ware through a kiln heated to 1800° F. 
ventional lubricants carbonized, dripped and flaked off. 


Con- 
This led 


to jerky operation, caused wear and affected employees inspecting 


products on the conveyor. 


The whole thing was finally solved by the use of “dag” 
graphite and an automatic lubricator. 


colloidal 
The installation was made 


at the point where the conveyor leaves the kiln and “dag” suspended 
in a volatile fluid was sprayed directly on the hot bearing surfaces. 
The carrier fluid evaporated instantly, leaving a dry, lubricating film 


of graphite. 


The resulting smooth operation of the equipment was accompanied 
by a reduction in wear and power consumption—and a sharp decline 


in headache complaints. 


Your oil supplier can easily add “dag” 
specially selected petroleum fluids. 


to your present lube or to 
A 42 page booklet describing 


182 uses for this product will be mailed on request. 


ACHESON COLLOIDS CORPORATION 


PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 


mr - 





Blowdown Plan Blow: 
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hauled by rail from the East 
purchased f.o.b 
trucks on their return trek 

The W.G.P.A 


studies indicate 


and carried 


savs the 1 a 
shipping cos 


lowered and small cities m 


served by direct deliveries 


doors. Western railroads nat 
at the growers’ proposal, but 
that the 
they’ve developed 

will stand up under 
sons with a truck system, 


any long period of time. 
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Hurricane lumber deal {\\ 











| through, but promoter is tryin, 
| to work out new contract. 

THE WHEDELY-BALLYHOOED scl 
marketing the lumber blow: 

New England’s 1938 hurrican 

claimed by the federal gov 
| Northeastern Timber Salvage 
| tration (BW—Dec9'39,p24 
| through. With the definite exp 

the contract, steps were taker 

new plan for selling the 600,000 

feet that would be acceptabk 

wholesalers. Problem is to feed : 
age into the market gradually : 
by prevent price upsets : 

Original proposal was for the N 

eastern Timber Marketing Ass 

handle the deal. This organiz 

formed by Herman I. Hymans. |) 
lumber wholesaler, with the 

sufficient other wholesalers wo 

to distribute the entire am 

Marketing Association was to 5 





government $14,400,000 in qua ' 
stalments 

The contract between the 
ministration and the Marketins 
ation went overboard when the 
failed to produce $100,000 
Mr. Hymans 
a new contract 


» skept ical. 


sa 


I 


tion 
a $750,000 bond 
to work out 
wholesalers are 


Plenty of Skill Needed j 
There 


of industry 


1 Ae lite ate eet, ste Pini Gna 


were numerous reasol! 
support on the ori; : 
W hole salers 


bind 


mans proposal 
they could 
long-term price agreement, they 
to the necessity of tying up cay 4 
wanted assurance on ‘es 
offered. ’ 
Mr. Hymans explained his s 
meeting of the New England W ‘ea 
Lumber Association in Boston \ 
He claimed to have the nucleus 
plan for liquidation of the blo 


not themsel 


grades of 





agreements of eight wholesaler 
155,000,000 feet. Mr. Hymans 8 
confident that difficulties ' 
come. There is agreement on o 
Skill will be needed to prevent 
vage surplus from deranging m 


will 
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Highways for Army? 


War Department's plans for 


defense system afford topic for 


road builders’ convention 


Wuen THE American Road Builders’ As- 
sociation holds its 1940 Road Show Con- 
vention in Chicago from Jan. 29 to Feb. 
», high ranking officials of the War De- 
partment will be on hand to exchange 
deas with the road builders. 

The always-oversize A.R.B.A. Conven- 
on will this year attract some 40,000 
road administrators, planners, and build- 
ers—with good reason: the United States 
Public Roads Administration has declared 
that a national highway-construction 
program is in order. This program was 
transmitted to Congress last year by the 
President and has been publicly drama- 


tized in a booklet entitled “Toll Roads | 


and Free Roads.” It calls for the con- 
struction of a system of completely mod- 
ern interregional highways. 

The War Department has more than 
an idle interest in this program. The 
United States Army is small when com- 
pared with the armies of other world 


| 
powers—it is an army of defense and is 


becoming increasingly mechanized. And 


to achieve the maximum mobility of 


troops, supplies, and artillery that this 
mechanization makes possible, the Army 


intends to see that America has adequate | 


highways for the theoretical “M” Day. 


Army’s Views on “Adequacy” 


What the Army regards as adequate 
for national defense—there is no need 


now for a road system that would permit | 


maneuvering battle troops in the field— 
is indicated on the map on page 30. 
On it are shown about 80,000 miles of 
road which the Army considers impor- 
tant. This mileage is divided into three 
“priority” classes. Classified as first pri- 
ority by the War Department is an inter- 
regional system of trunk line routes— 
roads like U.S. 1, 65, 99, 30, 40, and 


50—very similar to the 29,000-mile sys- | 
tem proposed by the PRA in its program | 


submitted to Congress last spring. 
In addition to these major roads shown 


on the map are certain “feeders” to | 
the interregional strategic system, each | 


with a special function. The first class 


includes roads in the vicinity of mili- | 


tary posts and mobilization centers, 
called “access” roads. These are planned 
to diminsh traffic hazards in congested 
training areas. The second class of feeder 
road serves industrial areas. With 10,000 
f 
\rmy does not intend to have industrial 
vilization go astray through inade- 
ite transportation facilities. 

So far, these Army priority recom- 
dations have no legal force, but a spe- 
War Department committee works 
ly with the PRA and since 1922 
s of the priority map or its earlier 


for Secretar; es | 


WELCOME NEWS TO EXECU- 


TIVES ... and more welcome news to 
those hard-working girls who carry 
the burden of office work! A new free- 
dom... from end-of-day fatigue. Long 
jobs made shorter, hard jobs made 
easier, by the easy action and speed of 
this new L C Smith. New typing aids: 
New Automatic Margin Set (actually 
operative with one hand!) which sets 
right and left margins with one lever 
New Concealed Touch Selector with 
Seven positive adjustments. New Card 
Holder...New Linespace Mechanism. 
New in appearance...modern, smart... 
truly the finest typewriter ever to bea 
the famous L C SMITH name. Any 
LCSmith branch or dealer will gladly 
demonstrate it, without obligation. 


Send for free copy of new edition of 
our helpful booklet “Tips to Typists.” 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
Desk 1, 107 Almond St., Syracuse, New York 





+ 


IMPORTANT NOTE TO BUYERS: 


Used typewriters accepted by us as part 
payment will be credited at 1939 sched- 
ule values until close of business Jam. 315. 
Tell us make, model and serial number 
of your old machine. Then right in your 
office, let us demonstrate the new 1940 











factories completely catalogued, the 


L C Smith. Phone any branch or dealer. | 


rue New Sayer Speed 
LC SMITH 


...the finest typewriter in our history 
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editions have been in the hands of all 
state highway departments. 

The railroads presumably will domi- 
nate the long-haul picture in war-time, 
but highways will be used on short hauls. 
This shows up in the Army’s map in in- 
creased routes in heavy industrial areas. 
Not shown on the map, however, are 
plans—now before Congress—to improve 
facilities in and near cities—bottlenecks 
that block efficient transport and would 
block national defense or mobilization. 
This would be of particular benefit for 
hauling from plant to plant within a city 
and from suburban plants to urban rail 
centers. Mechanically, Army equipment 
is designed so that it is not much more 
severe on the highways than ordinary 
commercial traffic. And, likewise, the 
same things that slow down commercial 
vehicles on existing highways slow down 
Army machines. On existing highways, 
there are some 20,000 substandard bridges 
that are either too light, too narrow, or 
lack vertical clearance. Engineering News- 
Record, in a current study of these high- 
way needs of the United States for pur- 
poses of national defense, emphasizes the 
need of replacing these outmoded struc- 
tures. Greatest actual road inadequacies 
are in width and alignment, according to 
Army surveys, and much of the highways 

included in the Army’s strategic system 
will require improvement. 
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Banks Push White Collar Housing 


Savings and insurance companies, seekine |, 
stem Manhattan exodus shown by FHA survey, wan 
legislative sanction for projects meeting earners’ needs, 


“WHITE COLLAR HOUSING”—city renting 
projects for the middle-class citizen who 
is more scarce but better paid than the 
worker now served by numerous subsi- 
dized government developments—got a 
push in New York this week. 

To the legislature went two bills 
backed by New York City’s housing 
council, designed to aid the savings 
banks, which have lots of money but 
which are restricted by law in their desire 
to build and control housing projects. 
The proposal is that savings banks and 
insurance companies be allowed to invest 
in limited-dividend, wholly-owned hous- 
ing companies, with details of financing, 
construction, and operation to be super- 
vised and approved by the state superin- 
tendent of housing (an office set up under 
New York’s Housing Law of 1939). 

The biggest savings banks in New 
York City may back the move, which 
is not the first in that direction. With 


the large insurance companies, t! 
always had large investments 
estate, and have watched with 
the progress of the “central blight 
has steadily moved income-earni: 
and tax-paying people out of New \ 
City to far suburban areas. 


Test Idea on Lower East Side 


About a year and a half ago a ¢ 
these big investment institutions 
bold start toward initiating a 
cycle. They had selected the lower |} 
Side of Manhattan Island as a ; 
ground for a demonstration that : 
apartments, with low land coveray: 
tractive surroundings, and rents of § 
or so per four-room apartment, co 
their way and bring some return 

They figured that if 5% of th 
East Side’s thousand acres could | 
reestablished, renting to the 
third” of the market, another part « 
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The mobility of troops, supplies, and artillery, essential 
to national defense, was one of the prime considerations 
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of the United States Army in preparing this War D: 
partment Special Highway Map. 
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ebuilt later for those who could not 
| $50 apartments, and that public 
« could go along as before for those 
ave to be housed with large grants 
tright financial help. 


tral Savings Bank, Dry Dock Sav- 


Institution, Emigrant Industrial 
<,vings Bank, Equitable Life Assurance 
<ietv, Prudential Insurance Company, 


Union Central Life Insurance Co., 

ed the Federal Housing Administra- 

» find out exactly what the prob 

was and where the prospective 
answers lay. The FHA came in with full 
cooperation, undertook a survey of the 
ty, its population trends, its workers’ 
habits and condition. For the latter in- 
formation, it went by questionnaire to 


cl 


1.715.000 employees, through arrange- 
ment with employers 

Completed in May, 1939, the survey 
was distributed confidentially, under the 
title “The Housing Demand of Workers 
in Manhattan.” After a review of the 
economic background of New York from 
earliest beginnings, the book described 
the past, present, and prospective uses of 
land on the lower East Side, the market 
for apartments with due regard to com- 
peting areas, and the demand for new 
apartment units. It was hailed as the 
most comprehensive analysis of the New 
York housing situation ever made. 


The Drift of Population 


Charts, graphs, and tables 
through the report, showing 
happened in Manhattan. For one thing, 
Manhattan is losing population to the 


galore run 
what has 


other boroughs of Queens, Brooklyn, 
Bronx, and Richmond, and has been 
losing, relatively, since 1830. Looking 


ahead to 1950, the FHA economists and 
statisticians estimate that the Bronx, 
Richmond, and Brooklyn will hold their 
own, that Queens will grow rapidly, and 
that Manhattan will continue to 
{nother important fact is that all the 
boroughs lose population to far-out coun- 
ties of Long Island, New York’s main- 
land, and New Jersey. 


lose. 


Manhattan workers live every place 
Manhattan. Distribution charts 
show that approximately 1,170,000 of 
the 1,715,000 Manhattan workers travel 
more than 80 minutes a day getting to 
and from work, and that another 540,000 
spend more than two hours a day in 


but in 


such shuttling. It is reasonable to assume, 
that some of these 
people would like to find up-to-date liv- 
ing quarters near their jobs. 


the hanks believe, 


Able to Pay Its Share 


the survey indicated that 
there was going to be little or no increase 
in the need for lower East Side property 
mmercial purposes. The prospect 

f rented housing which could pay a re- 
turt investment and assume a tax 
was inviting, when it was noted 
the alternative of tax-exempt hous- 
tg developments would do little to meet 


Further, 


nurd 


thet 


a 


the cost of municipal 
streets, utilities, fire and police protection, 
and so on 

While this idea was taking shape, an- 
other development confirmed the savings 
banks” hopes that Manhattan 
could be interested. This happened up in 
the Bronx, much farther away from the 
Manhattan than the East 


Side. Metropolitan Life (under a short 


renters 


lower 


jobs 


term legislative act permitting the in 
vestment) began to build the biggest 


a tremend 
ous project to house 12,200 families, or 
approximately 40,000 persons 


housing enterprise yet seen 


rhe rents 
in this development will range from $32 
to $69 per apartment, and in almost no 
time there were 30,000 applications on 
hand. 


Mayor’s Spade Cuts Knot 


Action indicated, the 
banks believed, if the trend toward stag- 


was savings 
nation of the formerly profitable land 
on the lower East Side was to be ar- 
rested. But the action came from another 
direction. The savings banks had picked 
out an East Side area known as Corlears 
Hook as their area, and with the survey 
completed, were ready to go. But various 
delays came up, and while the banks were 
shoving along with their efforts to get the 
necessary money committed, they discov- 
ered that Mayor La Guardia’s city hous 
ing council was aiming at a move in the 
same place 


The mayor was impatient, and after | 


several conferences had been held with 
the bankers he took his spade last August, 
went down to Corlears Hook and dug it 
into the ground, announced that “Vladek 
He said 
that 1,531 housing units would go up 
with USHA help, and that an adjoining 
240 units would be built entirely by the 
city 


Houses” were now under way 


He also remarked that the savings 
banks had tried to stop him, but hadn’t 
succeeded. 


Willing to Cooperate 


Despite this evidence of something less 
than eye-to-eye cooperation between the 
city administration and the private enter- 
prise pushers, there are other signs that 
had In 


approach to the legislature this week, 


better teamwork can be their 
the city housing council has been care- 


ful to talk 


the state superintendent of housing, and 


it over with the banks and 


the proposed bills are the result of joint 
effort 

Active direction of the savings banks’ 
campaign is in the hands of a new hous- 
ing committee, on which are represented 
not only the New York City banks but 
those of other cities in the state. Al- 


though the problem is more formidable | 


York City, the Savings Bank 
Association figures that all population 
centers must recognize the blight of de- 
caying property values, and that what 
one city can do will prove to be an ex 
ample to all. 


in New 


investment in | 
















ESS ACCEPTS 
Dr. Irving P. Krick’s 
LONG RANGE 
WEATH FORECASTS 
More than 90 Per Cent 

of Users Renew Contracts 


Increasing numbers of progressive execu 
tives in the United States and Canada 
now take advantage of this dependable 
weather forecasting service to make sales 
and operating plans 





Important profits are made by taking 
advantage of favorable weather trends 
and substantial losses are prevented by 
fore-warnings of stormy periods 


THREE TYPES OF FORECASTS ARE ISSUED: 
1. The Monthly Bulletin, giving weather 
trends for a full month ahead 


2. The Semi-Weekly Bulletin. giving fore 
casts for the ensuing 5 or 6 days. 


3. Special Services, “tailor-made” to fit 
the clients’ needs, including seasonal 
outlooks. 


These forecasts are prepared by 
Dr. Irving P. Krick, Director, Dep't. of 
Meteorology, California institute of 
Technology, using the scientifically ac 
cepted ‘air-mass" method of forecasting 


Write for sample forecast and complete 
information. Address 


STELLER, MILLAR & TREANOR, Inc. 


112 West 9th St.. Los Angeles, Calif 


This Company treats a fellow right 


... they have group insurance 





x «ke 
GROUP INSURANCE 
BUILDS GOOD WILL 


Salaried experts of the Aetna Group 
Division will be glad to give you up- 
to-the-minute information on em- 
ployee insurance and explain how it 
can be fitted to your company. 


All forms of group ir-sur- 
ance: Life—Pensions— 
Sickness—Accident— 
Hospitalization. 


JETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford ° . 7 Conn. 
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Machine Tool Industry Keeps Cool 


Despite good order books, itch for new plants 


is controlled, and other ways are found to increase output. 


Domestic customers are being given preference. 


WHEN BUSINESS is good and you are hav- 
ing a hard time keeping all your custom- 
ers satisfied, you can be forgiven if you 
have more than a passing thought about 
rushing out and building a bigger fac- 
tory. But if you have done that once, and 
then spent years of business famine fig- 


| uring out what to do with that added 


capacity, you think twice before you put 
money again into a new plant. 
That is exactly the situation in which 
the machine tool industry finds itself. A 
) 


| year ago it was operating at 52.5% of 


capacity; by November the rate had 
risen to 91.2%. And it is expected to stay 


| close to the latter figure for some months. 


Instead of letting the new plant itch 
get the better of them, machine tool 
builders have taken several courses: 

(1) They have found it expedient 
in some cases to reduce the number of 


| types of machines offered for sale. Using 


such means, one company has increased 


| its output 50%. 


(2) They have farmed out production 


| of parts and subassemblies, retaining in 
| their own shops the final assembly work. 
| This plan, frequently resorted to by the 


industry in the past, again has helped 
spread the industry’s good fortune 
throughout the immediate communities 
and nearby cities. 


Profits in Modernization 


(3) Several machine tool companies 
have contracted for complete machines 
to be built by companies outside the 
industry. Example: R. Hoe & Co., New 
York City manufacturer of printing 
press equipment, is reported to have 
an order to make 500 engine lathes for 
a Middle Western machinery maker. 

(4) Most companies have spent large 
sums for new and improved machines 
for their own plants the past six months, 
thereby increasing their production. War- 
ner & Swasey Co., for instance, spent 
$275,000 for new machines at one crack 
back in September. Thus, the industry 
has been practicing what it has preached 
to its customers—modernization pays. 
Machine tool concerns are among their 


| own best customers. 


This isn’t to say that the industry has 
completely shunned new construction 
during the biggest production period in 


its history. Pratt & Whitney Div 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. has just 
into a fine new factory in East Ha 
Conn. This factory was planned 
ever, and construction begun lo 


fore the present peak was attain 


Some Invest in Additions 


A number of companies have 
structed modest additions, some of 
were initiated and others finished 
September orders sent productio1 
ward. Landis Tool Co., Waynesbo 
recently occupied a new erection 
Ex-Cell-O Corp, has built five smal 
tions to its Detroit factory in 
twelve months. Jones & Lamsor 
chine Co. has provided 2,500 squa 
of floor space in its Springfield, Vt 
to meet greater requirements 
added thread grinders and large1 
lathes to its lines. 

Monarch Machine Tool Co., § 
Ohio, as a result of the five-vear « 
sion of its business, completed 
factory addition and_air-cond 
office building prior to the industry's 
upsurge. Kearney & Trecker Corp 
breaking ground for a plant addit 
Milwaukee. 

The most vexing problem fac 
industry is how to keep regular do 
customers aware of the fact that th 
secure deliveries within a reasonable tir 
So many reports have gone rout 
the industry is booked up for 
months to a year in advance that 
buyers have been discouraged eve 
making inquiries. Most companies 
ever, have allocated a fixed (and gener 
ous) percentage of output to domest 
users and have limited the volume 
abroad, with customers in this « 
getting the preference. 


U. S. Buyers Get Service 


Actually, United States users tox 
being quoted deliveries within t! 
four months on many current in¢ 
In contrast, some foreign busin 
cently has been taken for deliver) 
away as the first quarter of 1941. Ina 
few cases, companies are refusing 
cept any foreign orders because th 
that they can sell their entire ou! 
this country. After all, the indust: 
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izes it will have to live almost entirely on 
| its domestic orders after the armament 


splurge is over 


; Much United States business has cen , Fa 
—_—— tered around the aircraft industry and ] } 
hee : : national defense needs. A surprisingly ‘7 PAYS 70 4 


———e Amencan 1 aia large percentage of it, on the other hand, Ty? 
express — =e has come from manufacturers making / 
Airwoys, Northwest Airline peacetime products heavy electrical TM j Life} 
pol 7 a equipment, automobiles, farm imple- i 
ments. In certain instances, motor car i oe el a 
makers have insisted that deliveries be of the air transport leaders 
lants guaranteed within four months, or no 


| orders. The result has been the necessary 
tput. guarantees. €) 
Canada below Expectations 


Among foreign buyers, the British and 
French have been the most spectacular 
A few orders have come through so large 

















. as to make any machine tool man’s head 
swim. The Russians and Japanese have 
™ been important customers, too. Though 
‘ some machinery has been shipped to or 
contracted for by Canadian buyers, this 
source of business thus far has been far 
_ below expectations. A few machines have 
7 been shipped into China via the Burma 
- road, being destined to help make re- 
eater placement parts for motor trucks bought 
oro, | by the Chinese from Germany and 
4 Russia. 
- Fresh orders for the industry are down 
“ somewhat from the September and 
o October peak, but that was to be ex- 
bare i pected. Builders have hardly had a 
t., pia chance yet to catch their breath, despite 
“ the slight easing off. They have a big job 
” cut out for themselves this year, unless 
all signs are wrong. With general business 
. good in the metal-working field, backed 
= Saye | up by substantial purchases by the air- 
Lo : | craft industry, by the Army and Navy 
aaith / for arsenals and shipyards, and by foreign | 
‘trys bg ed governments, particularly, of course, the 
a / \ Allies, the industry should be in clover 
ait t for "40. 
cing | 
a NS Ersatz Plan Tested 
abit Init = 
und that 7 Paraffine Companies, Inc., 
for eight announces it has a substitute for 
vat man} : each raw material it uses. 
He Directors of the Paraffine Companies, 
ad com Inc., announced this week in San Fran- 
domest : cisco that the firm has made itself inde- | 
me going pendent of fluctuating raw materials 
— ntry J prices (or lack of supplies) by develop 





c Fi7 ing a successful synthetic substitute for 
JT PAYS TO f each major raw material. Whenever the | 


price of a basic substance reac hes a pre- 


_ Vf y y determined level, Paraffine will switch to iT PAYS... ss ses 
tod " e~ ' , a substitute, according to W. H. Lowe, T.W.A., Wilmington. Catalina 
| oe J “LMA president. Objective is to establish a Airlines, Penn.-Central A 


- oO Douglas Airplanes fly more maximum beyond which materials costs nes, Delt h 
nna a passenger miles than all! won't rise. "9 ee ee 
red - ~ | Sr The company was caught with a heavy . . « TO FLY POUGLAS 
oe. er | inventory at the close of the previous 

dae € world war after European rags, backbone 

' th ae of Paraffine’s roofing and floor covering 

ou 


pe products, had jumped in price from $20 | 


ustr 
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to $80 per ton and back to $20. At the 
outbreak of the current war, the man- 
agement determined to stock only 60 
days’ supply of any raw material when 
their low-priced inventory was finally 
exhausted. 

To assure a constant supply of basic 
materials under any economic conditions, 
the company began to experiment with 
synthetics. Like German Ersatz mate- 
rials, most of these were developed from 
waste. 

During the first world war, Paraffine 
spent more than $75,000 for machinery 
that would reduce redwood bark to fibers 
useful in place of rags. Other fibers were 
tested. The result was discovery of many 
readily available substitutes, pronounced 
by the management to be as satisfactory 
as the originals. Paraffine officials natur- 
ally emphasize that the substitutes are 
guaranteed not to impair quality of the 
finished products; that in a few instances, 
they improve it. 

Coast industrial executives are waiting 
with interest the time when Paraffine 
puts its Ersatz plan into operation. Al- 
ready prices of rags, linseed oil, burlap 
(for linoleum), and other raw materials 
have shown sharp upward tendencies. 
Should their price levels reach points be- 
yond the cost of producing the synthetics, 
the substitutes will be used. 

Paraffine has a staff of 40 researchers 
at the main Pacific Coast plant in Oak- 


land, Calif. In addition to the substitute 
raw materials, the laboratory is credited 
with turning out several new Paraffine 
products, including high-heat paints 
which will withstand temperatures up to 
1200 degrees. 


Standard Windows 


Sizes sponsored by USHA 
expected to provide economies in 
public and private building. 


SOME MONTHS AGO, an eagle-eyed official 
of the United States Housing Authority 
was poring over architectural plans for 
various housing projects. He was im- 
pressed, as others before him must have 
been, by the large number of window 
sizes specified. In this instance, a survey 
resulted which showed as many as 50 
sizes of steel windows in all projects 
under consideration, and as many as 15 
sizes in a single project. 

Now the technical division of USHA 
is working on a program to standardize 
sizes of both steel and wood casements. 
This is expected not only to effect sub- 
stantial economies for USHA housing 
projects, but to permit the same econ- 
omies by private builders. Under the 
plan, the Authority will promise man- 
ufacturers to recommend that local 
authorities standardize on a_ limited 





American Locomotive’s Diesel Threat 


Beneath the conventional exterior of 
this power car throbs a 2,000-h.p. 


power unit significantly different 
from most high-speed diesel locomo- 
tives. The engine made its first test 
round trip last week, pulling the 
Rocky Mountain Rocket between 
Denver and Chicago. Built by Amer- 
ican Locomotive Co., it is the first 
serious competitive threat to Gen- 
eral Motors’ Electro-Motive Corp. 











Instead of the usual V-type, 12- 
cylinder, 2-cycle engines, it contains 
two McIntosh & Seymour vertical, 
6-cylinder, 2-cycle diesels, which take 
up less space in the car interior and 
leave the engineer a roomier cab. The 
new Alco is rated for 120 m.p.h. max- 
imum speed. [f it suits the Rock 
Island Lines’ engineers in tests, it 
will become an auziliary power car 
for the Rocket fleet. 
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number of sizes, and in retur 
ufacturers will reduce the p 
standard sizes. The price red 
apply to all purchasers, not j 
ing authorities. 

Because both the USHA 
Metal Window Institute, r 
the big bulk of domestic st: 
manufacturers, are located 
ington, and because the form 
easy to meet with the latter 
convention, the steel stand 
progressed further and faste 
standards for wood casement 

The steel manufacturers 
proved five standard sizes 
agreed to reduce prices on 
wood windows, USHA is oge. 
eight sizes, but all the mill 
ufacturers have not as yet 


play ball. 


Some Changes Necessary 


Four of the standard stee 
sizes have a vertical dimensio 
4 in., which falls right on t 
a standard dimension alread 
the two biggest producers of 
ments, Detroit Steel Products ¢ 
estra) and Truscon Steel Co 
eral others. The fifth USHA 
is an “odd duck” in that it 
paratively little fellow 3 ft. 4 
height and 1 ft, 114 in. wide 
glass “lights” 12 x 20 in. This 
some changes for both Fen 
Truscon. 

Standard window, Type I, 
an over-all horizontal dimensior 
103 in., will be smaller than t 
standard by about 3 in. Type II, 4 
6? in. wide, will be about 1 
than formerly. Types IIT and I\ 
ft. 14 in. wide, will be standard for | 
estra, but ¢ in. smaller than Tr 
has used. All glass lights, except 
used in Type V, will be either 12x] 
or 12x8 in., which should produce s 
further economies in their pur 
packing, cutting, handling, and insta 


tion. Costs of packing, handling, 4 


transporting the casements as a wi 
should come down materially 

It is expected that when the 
standards are officially recomn 
least 90% of all local authorities 
comply wholeheartedly. Savings 
made in projects of the present Us! 
program, which may yet be brought 
conformity with the recommendat 
are expected to total about $80,000 


Tests Textiles for Warmth 
CompP.etTion of a machine fo 
ing the warmth qualities of fal 
for clothing and bedding is a 
by United States Testing Co., h 
Hoboken, N.J. Work proceeds 0! 
determination of the compara 
warmth of various textiles—pa 
those woven out of “blende 





containing man-made fibers 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Selectoslide, Jr. 


Evrty iN 1938, Spindler & Sauppe, Inc., 


San Francisco, brought out 
rotary 


Third St., 


Selectoslide, an automatic, 


le projector. Now the company is 
ready with Selectoslide, Jr.. a less elabo- 
electrically-powered model for use 


and 


rate 
particularly in 
product demonstrations. Its slide changer, 


lrum. holds 16 glass slides, 2 x 2-in, 


window displays 


Welders’ Ear Protectors 

see a welder wearing ear muffs, 
jump to the conclusion that his 
ears were cold. He may be wearing a 
pair of M.S.A. Welders’ Ear Protectors, 
made by Mine Safety Appliances Co., 
These 


non-rusting 


lr yo 
don’t 


Pittsburgh. consist of closely 


woven, screen calcu 
lated to keep out sparks without inter 


fering with hearing and ventilation. 


cups, 


Illuminated Life Jacket 


Wen THE WEARER of the new Triumph 
Illuminated Life Jacket finds himself in 
either salt 
distress signal light comes on automatic- 


fresh or water, a patented 
ally and burns continuously for over 72 
hours. For current supply, the maker, 


Triumph Explosives, Inc., Elkton, Md., 


provides an inbuilt battery, consisting of 
a zine tube with carbon rod center, which 
is inactive and non-deteriorating until 


immersed 


Bulk Station Pump 
Wuer 
nh 


EVER petroleum products are stored 
k, the new centrifugal Motorpump 


of Ingersoll-Rand Co. 11 
New York. comes in to speed deliveries 
and Built in 


a range of capacities from 50-1500 gal 


Broadway, 


reduce maintenance costs 


per min., with direct-connected, explo 
to 40 hp . the 
new design features a deep stuffing box, 


stick 


cant, and hardened steel shaft sleeves. 


slon-pre of motors from 


special petroleum-resistant lubri- 


Streamlined Work Benches 
NEWEST 


appeal of automotive service stations are 


Alemite Work Bench Units of 


alps to the efficiency and sales 


the new 


Division, Stewart-Warner 
Chicago. Two sizes are available, 


the Alemite 
Corp., 
each with two streamlined locker-closets, 


two large drawers, and a tool rack. In- 


Message Timer 
A rurp of a little lewe 


me 





overtime. Holcomb & 
Liberty St.. New York 
developed the device for both tek phone 


warn of costly 


Swenarton, 92 


and telety pe service 


Blue-Black Indelible Pencil 
PurpLe has 
indelible 
that the 


three degrees of 


long been associated wit 
£ 


copying pencils—so mucl 
Blu-Blak Ink Pencil, mack 
hardness by Eberhard 
Faber, 37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, is 
somewhat of a precedent-breaker It 


writes black, produces blue copies 


Headaches Handcuff Production! 


Nothing slows men down faster than the headaches caused by 
improperly designed safety goggles. Production is bound to 
suffer — and it doesn't take very long before the decrease in 
efficiency starts to cost you real money. 

The flat, Super-Tough lenses in WILLSON Industrial Goggles are 
uniformly toughened for protection . ¢ . accurately ground for 


undistorted vision. 


WILLSON Safety Service can be ap- 
plied to your plant — without charge 


A 
\ 
a AL &, 


Ne 
ie 
w 

GOGGLES 
RESPIRATORS 


HELMETS 
GAS MASKS 


plete information. 


DOUBLE 


or obligation. Write for com- 


Sevte DCSO ‘combination weld- 
ing and chipping goggle) is one 
of more 300 different 
types of Willeon Goggles de- 

Jor every conceivable 
industrial use and condition 
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paced the field in the test appli 
many a spacebuyer—number of ad 
ing pages. In all, only nine magaz 
Saturday Evening Post, Time, 








ADVERTISING . 





MERCHANDISING ° 


Yorker, Collier's, Life, Vogue, Bu a 


SELLING 7 
Week, Good Housekeeping, and H 













show gains for all media. 






Business (according to Bustness WEEK’s 
thermometer) averaged 24.1% better in 
1939 than in 1938. National advertising 
(according to the just-now-available com- 
plete figures) didn’t improve that much. 
But, as compensation, the chances are 
that advertising will fare better in °40 
than business in general. 

It’s always that way. The reason, of 
course, is that most big advertisers set 
their schedules far in advance, often base 
their appropriations on last year’s busi- 
ness. Necessarily, advertising lags behind 
| boom or recession. 

Radio again led the way for the major 
national media. Joint billings for the 
three cross-country networks were up 
15.87% to $83,113,801—a new all-time 
high. All three of the nets shared in the 
record, but Columbia’s gain of 26%— 
after being the only one to show a rev- 

enue loss in ’38—was most spectacular. 
National Broadcasting Company, whose 
two networks give it dominance, placed 
its Red web in first place. The Red’s 
billings of $34,982,162 topped CBS by 
nearly half a million, gave the Red 
greater revenue than any other advertis- 
ing medium in the world. 




























Women’s Group Slips 

National magazines, led by the week- 
lies’ gain of 18.62%, showed a total in- 
crease of 9.12%. Only the women’s group 
showed a_ loss—1.26%. Significantly, 
women’s magazines lowered their rates by 
an average of 6.68% during the year. 
They are the publications most hurt by 
the continued inroads of radio, which got 
most of its growth last year in such clas- 
sifications as drugs, foods, toiletries, con- 
fections, and tobacco. Actually, despite 
its record year, radio lost in several clas- 
sifications—automotive, house furnish- 
ings, musical instruments, publishing, 













and travel. 

Among the individual magazines, spec- 
tacular Life had the biggest increase— 
nearly five million dollars, or 77% over 
1938. Undoubtedly, the huge gain en- 
abled the picture book to show a substan- 
tial profit—for the first time. Rates 
poorly adjusted to leaping circulation, 
and the natural reluctance of advertisers 
to enter a new publication, were known 
to have piled up losses in previous years. 
















Advertising Stages a Comeback 


Recovery in 1939 not as strong as that of general 
business, but first official figures on national volume 


As usual, the Saturday Evening Post 
was in a revenue class by itself. Closest 
approach to the Post's $24,916,373 was 
Collier’s $13,035,585. Likewise, the Post 


Bazaar—passed the 1,000-page m 

Newspapers, although credited . 
2.23% gain for the year, have li! 
crow about, for they were off 2 
in 1938 after a 2.89% loss in 1937, 
ally a boom year. Actually, gene: 
tional advertising in newspapers was off 
slightly (0.05%) again last year. T) 
papers were saved only by the su 
tial (11.48%) increase in automotive 
linage. 

Year by year, it becomes increa 
evident that the radio and the week) 
newsmagazines have taken a permanent 
bite in the newspapers’ national revenu 





Magazines’ 
%o Change in % 
Average Dollar Volume Change in 
No. Type Rates 1939 1938 Revenus 
Se I ih, ca ee wal his be 6.68 $42,584,840 $43,126,421 — 1.26 
DE Viiv eked chu ence +3.61 14,165,033 13,658,180 + 3.7] 
SO aaa +8.04 14,508,059 13,700,468 + 5.89 
_ fs ae : +3.70 78,767,454 66,405,597 +18 62 
er i a Ria incre et we +3.27 10,177,202 9,922,891 + 2.56 
REE 4 bbscbeedtdsedddiecware on $160,202,588 $1 16,813,557 + 9.12 
Newspapers’ 
(60 daily and 93 Sunday newspapers in 52 cities) 
Lines Change in 
Classification 1939 1938 Volume 
General ....... tac fe iewe ode’ e + 191,858,930 191,948,193 ) 
EO SEES ee ee 52,677,942 47,254,770 +1148 
Eee ensaeOe ene 244,536,872 239,202,968 + 223 
Radio’ 
b/, 
Dollar Voume Change in 
National Networks 1939 1938 Rerenue 
Columbia Broadcasting System ........ $34,539,665 $27,345,397 +296.31 
Mutual Broadcasting System ....... eee 3,329,782 2,920,326 +14.02 
National Broadcasting Company........ 45,244,354 41,462,679 + 9.12 
a ioe ieawuwens iectt iabaeeies $83,113,801 $71,728,402 415.87 


* No comparable audited figures are available for outdoor display and industrial and busi: 


National Advertising Media 
What They Did in the Complete Year 1939* 











papers, two other major national advertising media. Outdoor Advertising, Inc. estimates 


national advertisers’ billings for outdoor display space came to approximately $36,37 
for 1939, which compares with $37,000,000 for 1938—a drop of 1.7%. Industrial Market 


in its annual survey of 100 publications in the trade, class and industrial fields, shows * 


total number of advertising pages in these papers virtually unchanged—7,191 in 1939 


7,195 in 1938 

1Space and dollar volume figures were supplied by Publishers’ Information 
Percentage changes in rates and revenues were computed from these data. The P.I.B 
volume figures are based on the one-page, one-time rates. Though space and time disco 
would reduce revenues by 10-20%, color and position charges would largely offset this reduct 

2 These figures were supplied by Media Records, and include only that advertising gene" 
considered as national linage. The addition of retail, financial, and classified advertising © 
the total linage in the 52 cities to 1,243,549,515 lines, a gain of 1.5% over the 1,225,1¢ 
total in 1938. For purposes of rough comparison with radio and magazine dollar totals, 1 
paper linage figures can be converted at the rate of 30 cents a line. 

® These figures, supplied by the three networks, include only costs for facilities. If + 
costs were added, national advertisers’ expenditures for network advertising would go up 
$40,000,000 more. Because of discount adjustments and shifts in hookups, figures canr 
cited to show rate fluctuations 
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Top Radio Advertisers . WHAT 
These 19 Went Over a Million 
Dollars Last Year is bringing New Industries 


929 1938 
wv. & Gamble. 38,769,135 36,170,862 to P 1 i ? 
General Foods. 5,269,567 5,239,606 ennsy van a 

ver Bros 3.392.672 2.790.141 
Sterling Prod’ts 3.378.840 2,768,706 
Standard Brands 2,898,521 2,670,467 

iigate-Palm- 

ilive- Peet 2.749.733 LS9S015 

umpbell Soup 2,704,331 2,279,425 
\merican Home 

Products .... 2,529,553 2,577,973 
\merican 

Tobacco .. . 2,506,141 2,653,565 
General Mills 2,411,288 1,895,412 
Liggett & Myers 1.937.652 1,689,370 
Brown & 

Williamson .. 1,747,536 715,790 
rR. J. Reynolds. 1,723,574 1,000,184 
National Dairy. 1,490,480 1,466,957 
Wm. Wrigley . 1,304,391 1,241,705 
Miles Labs. .... 1,236,254 1,387,906 
Philip Morris... 1,216,166 1,068,354 
Quaker Oats .. 1,200,947 885,268 
Bristol-Myers .. 1,141,548 942,930 











The trend-seekers studying the accom- 
panying lists of the biggest magazine and 
radio advertisers (not available for news- e 


papers) will note with interest that the e The greatest combination of 
tebacce companies are putting less natural resources any state can offer .. . 


money into magazines and more into 
radio. Equally significant is the fact that Pua- a State Government friendly, cooperative 
auto manufacturers did just the reverse 
all raised their magazine expenditures and heiptul te business. 
while generally trimming on radio. This 
vear no auto maker gets in the list of Within this 500-mile 
million-dollar radio spenders. More and 
more, radio seems fated to be dominated 
by foods, drugs, and toiletries : . 
Billings by advertising agencies are 4 ale 62% ot the population of the United States 
. 8% ot all manutacturing industries 
HE ol the industrial payroll 





Top Magazine Advertisers 
These 22 Went over the Million 
Dollar Mark Last Year 


In Pennsylvania prosperity has the green light. Production is ups 


1939 1938 employment rising, existing industries expanding, new ones establish- 
Gen. Motors. . 85,945,193 $4,122,097 ing roots in firm Pennsylvania soil. 
Chrysler ...... 3,138,405 2,614,849 Pennsylvania has everything an industry could ask . . . plentiful 
ene . Se » 24% : ~) < : 7 os . m - , 
Proc. & Gamble 2,433,197 1,920,311 fuel, low-cost power, good climate, proximity to raw and semi-finished 
R. J. Reynolds 2,075,085 2,708,086 materials, skilled and intelligent lal 
Bristol-Myers 2,040,017 1.983.423 = £ ¥ 
Colgate-Palm- Not only all these—but one new asset: A State Administration 
olive-Peet ... 2,013,543 1,199,314 that is friendly and helpful to all industry within her borders and 
Liggett & Myers 1,894,390 2,508,930 extends a welcome to any company seeking a profitable location. 
Kello 1,863,196 746,270 ae Seg" : 
a ee ann ore 1 a se Consider Pennsylvania in your future plans. If you would profit 
‘ he 826,755 28,516 ¢ v. os . 
. from closer access to raw materials and markets, you will be interested 


(mer. Tobacco. 1,800,604 2,068,579 - . “ pegs . : 
Carapbell Soup. 1,659,187 1,953,846 in the details of what Pennsylvania is doing to speed prosperity. 


Lambert ... 1,615,627 1,725,955 EXECUTIVES—Write the Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Gen. Electric.. 1,540,212 1,562,254 for your copy of “Pennsylvania—Its Many Industrial Advantages.” 
General Foods.. 1,532,229 1,134,601 F ‘ : : 


Cron ndyear , .. 1,148,071 881,559 
Lever Bros. ... 1,136,762 1,441,692 
Socony-Vacuum 1,135,394 956,851 
Pond’s Extract. 1,075,932 1,047,891 


Standard Brands 1,050,372 1,187,374 


‘Metropolitan MEANS BUSINESS 


Life 1,048,809 1,052,258 

- | 

ee 1,027,204 1,199,406 ArTuur H. James Rican P. Baown 
7 ponte ps | Governor a4 Secretary of Commerce 


or 





rgems .... 1,018,052 $74,608 
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Finding New 
Uses — Solving 
Problems -for 
Manufacturers 
Every Day 








FIBREEN 


Improves Wrapping and 
Packaging—Reduces Cost 


The unusual strength, flexibility and 
waterproof qualities of Fibreen have 
economically solved the wrapping 
and packaging problem of many a 
manufacturer. Five-ton bundles of 
steel — automobile tires -— textiles 
— motors and other products too 
numerous to mention — go safely 
to their destination when wrapped 
and protected by this tough material. 


Available for Prompt Delivery 
The supply of Fibreen is in no way 
dependent upon foreign import. And, 
it is far superior in strength and 
protective qualities to jute, burlap 
and other materials. 

Investigate Fibreen — write for a 
generous sheet or roll for trial and 
test in your business. 


The SISALKRAFT Co. 
205 W. WACKER DRIVE @ CHICAGO, ILL. 
New York San Francisco London Sydney 


~ 


Serving Industry and Building with Re- 


| enforced Papers, Metals, etc., for Multiple 


Uses and as Part of Finished Products 
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Rank 
1 Saturday Evening Post. 
2 Collier's veene 

3 Life soon — 

4 Good Housekeeping . 

5 Time wea 

6 American Weekly 

7 Ladies’ Home Journal... 
8 Woman's Home Companion 
9 McCall's 

10 Liberty 

11 This Week oh edeim 

12 Better Homes & Gardens. . 
13 Cosmopolitan seas 

14 Vogue 

15 American 

16 True Story 

17 Esquire . : 

18 American Home . 
19 Country Gentleman 
20 New Yorker 

21 Harper's Bazaar 

22 Farm Journal . bnea emeeis 
23 Macfadden Woman's Group 
24 Fortune 

25 Redbook .. 
26 Fawcett Woman's Group. 
27 Business Week . 

28 National Geographic 

29 Household 

30 Successful Farming 

31 Capper’s Farmer 

32 Modern Magazines 

33 Newsweek 


Data: Publishers Information Bureau 





Ranking the National Magazines 
These 33 Had Revenues of over $1,000,000 in 1939 


1938 | 






1939 1939 

















Page . Revenue Ret enue 
2564 $24,916,373 $22,341,233 
1678 13,035,585 11,851,268 
1656 11,515,618 6,513,039 
1115 7,799,546 7,412,284 
2379 6,698,079 6,387,183 
317 6,096,195 5,619,668 
607 6,091,818 6,304,711 
619 5,993,808 6,657,530 
616 5,393,490 5,066,774 
840 4,586,533 3,461,076 
277 3,823,514 3,373,950 
477 3,181,768 2,630,541 
604 3,112,708 2,889,020 
1508 3,095,360 3,432,960 
535 3,091,430 2,902,727 
536 2,977,677 3,201,672 
792 2,939,572 3,359,844 - 
$22 2,622,892 2,045,249 i | 
452 2,477,147 2,223,761 
2354 2,374,675 2,179,919 
1034 2,193,272 2,446,520 
479 1,684,955 1,159,846 
317 1,617,518 1,633,016 
967 1,609,315 1,589,275 
505 1,540,673 1,308,456 
262 1,522,113 1,384,216 
1272 1,274,751 1,101,627 
356 1,219,052 1,251,299 
200 1,208,600 1,211,140 
451 1,207,049 1,272,145 | 
326 1,174,054 1,249,266 | 
333 1,161,409 1,419,587 
863 1,046,423 


571,641 Ls | 





now available only for radio. The ten 
leaders: Blackett-Sample-Hummert, $10,- 
714,498; Young & Rubicam, $6,481,352; 
J. Walter Thompson, $6,342,268; Benton 
& Bowles, $5,421,812; Ruthrauff & Ryan, 


Milk Men Fight for Grade A 


But New York decrees single standard effective 
Consumer groups applaud, overlooking incon- 
sistency of their demand for other quality grades. 


Sept. lL. 


| Consumers from bottle babies to egg- 





nog elders are interested in the battle 
over the comparative virtues of Grade 
A and Grade B milk. Question is 
whether Grade A is sufficiently superior 
to Grade B to warrant the extra retail 
Militant units of the consumer 
have long agitated for a 


cost. 
movement 
single grade. 
New York has now joined the cities 
demanding a showdown on the matter. 
Announcement that New York would 
shift to a single grade of milk next Sept. 
1 was followed by a spirited defense of 
Grade A by milk distributors. This was 
followed in turn by a _ characteristic 
outburst from Mayor Fiorello (Little 
Flower) La Guardia. He hit Grade A 
with about everything that was handy 
except the City Hall. 
New York's decision to make a change 





$4,991,348; Lord & Thomas, $3,391 308; 
Compton, $3,811,128; Pedlar & Ryan, 
$2,902,600; Ward Wheelock Co., $2.595- 
270: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
$2,481,296. 













resulted from a study by the city’s de- 
partment of health. Whether the new 
grade requirements being drawn by cit 
departments will approximate the presen! 
Grade B, or the present Grade A, or ! 
somewhere between the two remai! 
There will be hearings 









be seen. 





The mayor's explosion occurre 
Saturday over the city’s radio stat 
WNYC. He justified his pyrote 
by charging that the two large compa- 
nies (Borden and Sheffield) “resort: 
high-pressure publicity to create th: 
pression that the price of milk would 
then (after the change) jump to Grade 
A price.” “I will not,” shouted the 
burgomaster, “permit such attempted 
profiteering.” In the meantime he urged 
all consumers of Grade A “to buy Grade 
B milk and there will be no increas 
He highlighted the old argu 










prices.” 
























live 
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by calling Grade A the companies’ 
“de xe money-maker” and asserting 
that Grade B is just as good and just 
as sanitary. He said Chicago, St. Louis, 
Baltimore, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse 
have and like single grade systems. 

In private, milk company executives 
deplored the fact that their commodity 
‘s in polities. Publicly, the industry de- 
fended Grade A as superior and as sell- 
ing for more (Grade B retails delivered 
for 15¢ per qt., Grade A for 18¢) be- 
cause it costs more to produce. The com 
panies hope that the new regulations 
will not prevent them from merchan- 
dising premium brands in addition to the 
new single grade. They state their will- 
ingness to abide by the final decision of 
health authorities. 

Consumer groups were so busy plump- 
ing for Mayor La Guardia’s single milk 
standard this week that they had little 
no time to reflect on the curious in- 
consistency between their stand on the 
milk question and their oft-repeated 
demand for A-B-C grades on other food 
products—a cardinal tenet of the con- 
sumer movement. 

Throughout the five-year fight over 
the new food and drug law, the late Sen- 
ator Copeland effectively dramatized this 
inconsistency to spike consumer demand 
for the establishment of quality grading 
systems. Time after time, he told how 
he had tried when he was New York 
City’s health commissioner to persuade 
poor families not to waste their money 
on Grade A milk. 

Consumer groups have been singularly 
unembarrassed about this flaw in their 
philosophy, but the widespread publicity 
given the milk question in New York 
City may furnish advertising interests 
with an effective weapon to use in com- 
bating the demand for A-B-C grades. 


Explaining Price Differential 

The companies are a bit embarrassed 

their defense by the very excellence 

f their Grade B. They have pointed 
out that both grades are equally safe. 
It is contended, however, that the pro- 
gressive improvement in Grade A has 
carried Grade B along to a better rating. 

In New York, Grade A averages 4% 
butterfat and 12.4% total nutritious 
solids, against Grade B averages of 3.7% 
butterfat and 12% total solids. In raw 
(rade A, only 100,000 bacteria per cubic 
centimeter are allowed, against 300,000 
for raw Grade B. Grade A must be 
cooled 10 degrees lower on the originat- 
ing farm than Grade B. Grade A must 
be delivered to the consumer within 36 
hours after pasteurization, Grade B 
within 54 hours. 

There are additional cost elements, 
‘ay the handlers, to explain the 3¢ price 
differential. Grade A comes from ferms 
where rigid requirements as to barns 
and equipment call for added invest- 


ment. For this, the Grade A farmer gets 


an added 1¢ per qt. Another 1¢ per qt. 




















«Shows your ow" 
metet number 
aid OMY. 


oan ¥ mail 


on your 


Shor {, short story... 


There’s one in every Meter stamp that comes on so 
much of your business mail these days! ... It’s printed 
(not stuck) in the sender’s office by a Postage Meter 

. valued for any kind of mail or parcel post. . . 
postmarked, with the mailing date recorded ... and 
has an exclusive meter number that always identifies 
the user... Cancelled when printed, the Meter stamp 
spares the letter two postofhice operations, gets it in 
transit quicker ... Happy ending for a letter! 

There’s more to the story... The sender of Metered 
Mail has done away with ordinary stamps, stamy 
counting, stamp leaks and losses; has finished with 
“lick-and-stick” mailing ... keeps his postage secure 
from theft or loss in a Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter, 
and protects the people who handle postage... The 
Meter not only prints the postage, but seals enve lopes 
and speeds mailing ... automatically counts postage 
used, postage on hand, and pieces mailed . . . saves 
time, postage, worry ...1s worth its cost in convenience 
alone—but usually saves its cost for any business, big 
or little . . . Call our nearest office and get the rest 
of the story—with a demonstration in your own office 


on your own mail! 


THE POSTAGE METER CO. 
1402 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
PITNEYGcns = OWES 


Branches in principalecities « Consult your telephone directory 
IN CANADA: The Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co., Ltd. 
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How many “mental sit-downers” 
have you in your organization? 


“In every factory and store, among office 
workers and salesmen, costly ‘sit-downs’ have 
been going on for a hundred years—mental sit- 
downs”, says Craig Davidson. “Commands to 
do thus and so have met with mental sit-downs 
which have been just as effective in blocking 
production and sales as any physical sit-down 
that ever stopped an assembly line.” 


“That is one reason why this book,” he goes on, 
“should be useful to any man whose job is to get 
other men to do their work right. It should visual- 
ize for him what causes mental sit-downs and what 
to do about them.” 


Getting Things 
Done 
in Business 


By Everett B. WILSON 


Formerly Assistant Director of Personnel, 
Kroger Grocery and Baking Company 


$2.50 








A practical set of sugges- 


tions to executives giving 
detailed directions for get- 
ting employees to do their 
jobs as management thinks 
they should be done. 


“An executive's success depends squarely on two points: whether he has good ideas and 
whether he can get his ideas actually and properly used.” This book deals with methods 
of getting your ideas used efficiently. It tells how to get policies, plans and instruc- 
tions carried out as they were designed to be 
carried out. It is in effect a working manual 
on leadership. It tells how to secure effec- 
tive and intelligent cooperation, 





Just Published 
Revised, Up-to-Date 
Second Edition 
Hutchinson's 


STANDARD HANDBOOK 
FOR SECRETARIES 


616 pages, 6 x 9 
New low price, $2.95 


\N you depend on your secre 
tary to handle any assignment 
judiciously, quickly, correctly? 
Can you depend on her English? 


Gives you many 
practical ideas on: 


—What are the real reasons why subordi- 
nates disregard instructions? 

—What can be done to get instructions car- 
ried out efficiently? 

—What are the disadvantages of driving? 

—How can you improve subordinates’ at- 
titudes P 

—How can you really check performance? 


‘ —How can you criticize subordinates ef- 


her smooth and efficient handling o ‘ 

people? Here is a new book that fectively P 

spells better results in all work of —How can you develop responsible sub- 
the secretary. Placed in your secre erdinstes? : ‘ 


tary’s hands it will be invaluable 
in assuring the correctness of corre 
spondence, in eliminating error, in 


—How can you dispose of alibis? 
—What is the technique of developing en- 


promoting good relations, in provid . 

ing a wealth and variety of infor thusiasm? . 

mation that will enable her to handle —How can you guard against troubles of 
many details of work with more jealousy? 


satisfaction to you 








Examine this book for 10 days 





SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. C. 

Send me the books checked below, for 10 days’ examination on approval In 10 days I 
will pay for the books, plus few cents postage, or return them postpaid (We pay postage 
on orders accompanied by remittance.) 


|] Wilson—Getting Things Done in Business, $2.50 
|_} Hutchinson—Standard Handbook for Secretaries, $2.95 


Name 
Addreas Position 
Seer Ge Ge cuccennsaceess< , . Company B.W. 1-13-39 


(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESEESSEESESESSS ESSE ES ESET EEE e ee eseeeeeeeeet 
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Out of the Woods 























Last Aprit, Ralph McA 
Ingersoll, publisher of Time 
1937, left Time, Inc. to dev 
new kind of New 
paper. Known as Publications Ii 
search, Inc., Ingersoll’s new o 
ization bred a bevy of rumors 
did not actually come out of 
woods until this week, when | 
soll announced that the compa: 
had completed its financing. 1 
paper, as yet unnamed, now has 
publication date tentatively s 
June 1, its price at 5¢. A tab 
it’s to be smaller than existing ta 
loids, and extensively illustrated 
News items will be brief, depar' 
mentalized. Interpretation of 
news will be emphasized. Adver 
tising won’t be solicited or carri 
but a digest of advertised 

will be carried as a news ser\ 








York eve g 





covers costs. Arrived 
town, Grade A must be handl 
different plant from the Grade B 

Distributors maintain that G 
is better, tastes better, that peopl 
want Grade A should be allowed 
it just as they are given a choice betv 
rump steaks and sirloin. 

Conceding that the New Yor! 
pays $4,500,000 more annually for G 
A than for Grade B, distribut 
that $3,500,000 of this goes in p: 
to farmers. They claim that most « 
remainder is required for the sp 
handling, packaging and processing 

Another Sept. 1 worry invol 
ping. Present Grade A_ bottk 
have a cap covering the lip of t! 
while Grade B needn't. After 
the single grade must have a “ 
tory” cap covering the lip. T! 
ably means higher capping cos! 
such caps, now used on 400,000 
of Grade A consumed in hom: 
must be extended to the 3,100,00' 
of total daily consumption. 
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Chart Readers Turn Bearish 


Recession in stock averages, with prices at lowest 


level since war-boom peak, deters traders. 


But bulls feel 


gloomy factors are being overweighted. 


THERE WAS MORE PESSIMISM among 
stock traders this week than at any time 
since the war boom topped off the middle 
of last September. The chart readers now 
have been added to the ranks of those 
who feel gloomy over the business out- 
look for the next few months. 

On Saturday of last week and Monday 
of this, the industrial stock price averages 
broke through the bottom of the “trading 
area”—which has prevailed since Sept. 
13. The rail-share averages duplicated the 
industrials’ movement by going below 
earlier bottoms: chartists regarded that 
as “confirmation” of the bearish signal. 
So most chart followers now look for a 
period of lower prices. 

More and more now is heard of several 
factors which are holding stocks back: 

(1) There is the prospect that Con- 
gress may enact new taxes to pare cor- 
porate earnings and to reduce any profits 
the individual trader might be able to 
glean in the stock market. 

2) Washington, by sheer talk so far, 
has managed to minimize the advance in 
the price of things that corporations sell, 
and the Temporary National Economic 


Committee and the Department of Com- 
merce are set to continue this strategy. 

(3) Even a dribble of foreign selling 
tends to prevent a rise in these thin mar- 
kets, and big traders are reluctant to buy 
—they realize larger scale liquidation of 
European holdings might start any time. 

(4) There’s always the possibility that 
stock prices will fail to sell as high in 
relation to war-time earnings as they do 
to peace-time profits. 

(5) It’s pretty hard for an apathetic 
market to attract public buying, espe- 
cially at a time when many economists 
predict a decline in business activity. 


Looking on the Brighter Side 


The bulls—and there are plenty of 
them still around—are not prepared to 
concede the complete validity of current 
pessimism. They don’t lay too much 
store on chart reading. They contend 
that the late months of 1939 prove that 
producers of raw materials and manufac- 
turers can make excellent money at cur- 
rent selling prices. They believe Congress 
will be reluctant to boost taxes in an 
election year. With a few official figures 
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to back them up, they stoutly maintain 
that foreign selling has been much more 
a psychological than an actual market 
And they doubt that the 
country is in for a very important reces 


factor so far. 


sion in industrial activity 

Nevertheless, even the die-hards grant 
that the action of the market over the 
last four months has been somewhat dis 
appointing. Four times the price aver 
ages have moved up as though to top 
the war-boom peak, and as often they 
have failed. At the end of November 
and again at the start of this week the 
averages have sagged to new lows since 
Sept. 18. Traders who bought at or near 
the war-boom peak are a bit tired of in 
decisive markets and tend to let go at 
least part of their holdings 

Even so, the latest dip proved an op 
portunity for bargain hunters, and they 
were active buyers late Monday and in 
this week’s subsequent market sessions 


Bond Offering Well Received 
New issues, too, found many buvers 
The offering on Wednesday of $11,000 
000 first mortgage bonds for Libby, M« 
Neill & Libby 
ing ownership of the company from 
Swift & Co. to the public 
ceived. Later on Glore, Forgan & Co. is 


part of the plan for pass 
was W ell re 


expected to place the new common stock 
on the market. 

A new competitive bidding rumpus in 
volves $25,000,000 of bonds for Dayton 
Power & Light; it was stirred up by one 
of Dayton’s city commissioners. Morgan 
Stanley & Co., center of several such 
disputes in the past, was to head the 
syndicate offering these bonds. At Mor 
gan Stanley's request, the SEC ordered 
the bankers to show that there had been 
“arms’ length dealings” in the under 
writing arrangement. 
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New Bank for Loop? 

Laurance Armour slated as 
president by group expecting to 
locate in Field Building. 


IT HAS BEEN six years since anyone tried 
to compete for downtown business with 
the handful of banks in Chicago’s Loop. 
When the last shotgun wedding had 
echoed through the marble lobbies prior 
to 1933, four old-time banks survived— 
in order of size, Continental Illinois, First 
National, Northern Trust, Harris Trust. 
And the City National had sprung from 
the ashes of the old Dawes bank. 

A sixth entered the fray when the 
little Straus National became the Amer- 
ican National Bank & Trust Co., acquired 
as president Laurance H. Armour of the 
meat-packing family, moved across town 
from south Michigan Ave. to the former 
quarters of the Foreman-State bank in 
LaSalle St. At the new stand it set about 
becoming a metropolitan bank, succeeded 
so well that it grew 500% to roughly half 
as big as the City National, established a 
reputation as a go-getter. 

A lot of big business controlled by his 
personal friends followed Armour there. 
Many a Middle Western country bank- 
er’s deposits were first won by the 
warmth of the Armour personality and 
the glamor of the Armour name. 

For some time the street has wondered 
how well Armour and his associates were 
hitting it off. A year ago Lawrence F. 
Stern, a former investment banker, be- 
came chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. Last week Armour resigned as presi- 
dent of American National, was promptly 
succeeded by Stern. 


Plans, If Deal Goes Through 


Simultaneously word got out that a 
group including Armour, Attorney John 
R. Nicholson, and Bondman John 
Nuveen, Jr., was after control of the tiny 
National Builders Bank (deposits $7,- 
000,000) which is now north of the Loop 
at LaSalle and Wacker Drive. They 
wanted 60% or nothing, and the deal 
was still at the if stage. But stockholders 
were escrowing their shares last week at 
a pace that made most observers bet it 
would go through. 

If it does, the buyers intend to follow 
the pattern cut by the American Na- 
tional. They will change the bank’s name 
(new name not yet picked), will move 
it (to LaSalle St.), will elect Laurance 
Armour president (he has tentatively 
accepted) . 

Ever since the Estate of Marshall Field 
erected Chicago’s biggest office building 
in mid-depression, it has held vacant the 
large street-level room at the LaSalle 
corner, reputedly for want of a banking 
tenant. Field Building tenants, including 
Tenants Nicholson and Nuveen, have 


made sporadic attempts to organize a 
bank and fill this vacuum. 









The promoters of the current deal 
claim the financial participation and 
moral encouragement of the estate and 
of Marshall Field ITI, likewise of numer- 
ous unnamed fellow tenants. The estate 
says it is interested in getting a good 
tenant, but is not going into the bank- 
ing business. 

Nicholson and Nuveen point out that 
60-odd major financial houses are on the 
premises, also hundreds of law firms and 
miscellaneous enterprises. From _ these 
they count on a substantial volume of 
banking, trust, safe-deposit, and other 
business. They see an opportunity for 
quick development of deposits by taking 
service-charge type accounts, now none 
too welcome in the loop, and for profit- 
able use of deposit funds by developing 
a small-loan and consumer finance busi- 
ness, which no major Loop bank has. 

The five big banks admit a need for a 
bank to handle business of types for 
which they are themselves not equipped. 
Privately they doubt the leverage of 
convenience to Field Building tenants, 
since no one of the five is farther than 
a block and a half distant. Best guess: 
The new competition would be felt first 
by the sixth and most distant Loop 
bank. Only time can tell how much busi- 
ness that followed Laurance Armour to 
the American National will follow him 
if his Field Building bank gets going. 


Giannini Fights Back 


Anger at Morgenthau is 
aired at bank stockholders’ meet- 
ing in San Francisco. 


OrpINaRILY an annual bank meeting is 
hardly a dramatic event. But one last 
week, that of the Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn. in San Fran- 
cisco singularly stood apart from the 
hundreds of humdrum bank stockholder 
meetings droning throughout the country. 

Into a spacious meeting room had 
trooped some 300 persons. Most of them 
were small Italian merchants and trades- 
men from the North Beach area. In their 
manners and appearance they might have 
stepped directly from a Verdi opera. 
Many of them had known A. P. Giannini 
before he started his bank in 1904, and 
they had come to hear the annual report 
of the fourth largest bank in the United 
States. 

Under an oil painting of himself sat the 
bank’s founder, as his son, L. M. (Mario) 
Giannini read the report in his typically 
soft-spoken way. Several times during the 
early paragraphs, Papa Amadeo waved 
greetings to old friends as they entered, 
and the old friends murmured, “Yes! 
Yes!” and “Thank God!” in Italian as 
they listened to the words telling of the 
bank’s progress during 1939. 

Then, without so much as varying the 
low monotone of his voice, Mario 
launched suddenly into a subject which 
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long has troubled the Bank of Ame 
the fight with the United States 1 
ury, the Comptroller of the Cur 
and the Securities and Exchange ‘ 
mission. He openly accused Secr 
Morgenthau of “harassing” the 

management; he threatened to « 
the bank from a national to a state 
tution if the persecution persisted. 

proceeded, his father sat sputterin; 
fuming, and those who know the 
Giannini’s vocabulary could well in 
how scorched the roof of his mout! 


“P'm Going to Do My Job”— 


Secretary Morgenthau rose to the chal- 
lenge at a press conference later 
week. “Just as long as I have any by, 
in my body,” he said, “I am going | 
my job, notwithstanding the abus: 
management of any bank sees fit to heap 
upon my head.” To a reporter’s ques! 
he replied he would “still like to 
some legislation terminating bank holding 
companies. Such legislation, of cours 
it came to pass, would terminat 
activities of Transamerica Corp., the 
holding company for the Giannini banks, 
along with similar entities. 

The fight which was thus trundled out 


for stockholders’ consideration dates hack 
to the late months of 1938. At that tin 
the SEC threatened to ban exchange 
trading in Transamerica’s stock due to 
affairs between Bank of America and 


other Giannini companies, which, in the 
commission’s belief, were not fully dis 
closed (BW—Jan21’39,p44). Later the 
fight broadened, and the Comptroller's 
office began to nag the bank about its 
dividends and about certain valuat 
of assets. However, Mario 
remarks to stockholders first brought 1 
public attention the family’s anger at 
the Secretary of the Treasury. It 
been but a thinly veiled secret for a long 
while that the Gianninis feel that Secre- 
tary Morgenthau inspired the original 
SEC attack on Transamerica, and that 
the whole thing was delayed until after 
that politically astute Californian, J. I 
T. O'Connor, had resigned as Comptroller 
of the Currency. Incidentally, people i 
San Francisco are wondering why the 
national banking authorities indirect) 
are taking the side of the Gianninis’ 
banking enemies on the Coast. 


Giann n s 





FINANCIAL ANGLES 





Bargains in Sugar 

Sporapic price-cutting in the 
sugar market over the last fortnight had 
degenerated into a full-fledged war for 
business among the refineries by the 
start of this week. When the price had 
been scaled down to 43¢ a bb., the big 
Eastern refiners seemed to think the cut 
ting had gone far enough. However, the! 
still were anxious to secure the maximum 
of competitive advantage. To start wil! 
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fered to accept orders of manu- 





The trade wouldn’t be surprised if be- 
tween 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 tons of 
sugar had been contracted for on the 


“a ” 
move. 







Bid for Tin Trading 
Errorts of New York’s Commodity Ex- 
change to take over as large a share of 
the tin market as possible while war 
handicaps the London Metal Exchange 
BW—Dec2’39,p34) are being carried 
forward. Members will vote next week 
on the adoption of a new and broader 
contract as the trading unit. This means 
that, with the problem of getting de- 
livery from the Far East still quite real, 
the exchange proposes to permit traders 
to deliver other types of tin. The hope is 
that it will encourage recent efforts to 
build up tin refining capacity in the 
| United States in order to broaden the 
New York market. 


Record Use of Rubber 
) Tue Unrrep States, world’s largest con- 
i sumer of rubber, broke all records in 
1939. The year’s consumption was 578,- 
000 tons of crude rubber to nose out the 
1986 mark of 575,000. Use in this coun- 
try exceeded imports throughout most 
of the year with the result that ware- 
house stocks were pulled down from 
» 251,500 tons at the start of the year to 
) 118,535 at the end of November. 
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) That Corn Corner Again 


THe OLD CORN coRNER of September, 
§ 1937, continues to echo across the finan- 
cial pages. Latest news item tells that S. 
\bbott McGinnis, special referee for the 
Commodity Exchange Administration, 
has recommended in favor of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade in its fight with 
Cargill, Ine. Cargill’s long interest in 
corn on the occasion in question was large 
enough to squeeze the shorts, and grain 
men believe that Cargill had trapped an 
old enemy on the bear side. But the 
Board of Trade forced a settlement at 
1.10) a bu. (BW—Oct2’37,p64), and 
subsequently expelled Cargill for its part 
n the squeeze. Cargill asserted that re- 
ent market prices justified it in demand- 
big a price of at least $1.20 a bu. for its 
Pioldings. It contested the Board’s im- 
~sition of the low price, and also pro- 





fa ig interests for delivery up to six 

Further to attract business, the 

was guaranteed the advantage of 

al cline in price prior to time of de- 

| Then some of the sellers offered to 

, \bbers who normally service the 

A nufacturing trade the advantage of 
; the same terms. 

: Before it was over, it seemed pretty 

* clear that almost any consumer could | 

5 take advantage of these cutthroat terms 

> «> cover his requirements for the first 

half of 1940. There even were rumors 

that some manufacturers had been al- | 

lowed to buy full year’s requirements. 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any 


of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus 


NEW ISSUE JANUARY 17, 


1940 


$11,000,000 


Libby, McNeill & Libby 


(A Maine Corporation) 


First Mortgage Fifteen-Y ear Sinking Fund 4% Bonds 
Dated January 1, 1940 Due January 1, 1955 


Price 100% and accrued interest 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any state in which this announcement is circulated from 
only such of the undersigned as are registered dealers and are offering these securities in 
compliance with the securities law in such state 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. The First Boston Corporation 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Incorporated 
Lehman Brothers Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Hornblower & Weeks 


Lee Higginson Corporation 


Hayden, Stone & Co. 
Lazard Freres & Co. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
White, Weld & Co. 
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At Home 


Trade Conditions 

Operations in the machine tool indus- 
try rose to 93.3% of capacity in Decem- 
ber, the National Machine Tool Build- 
ers’ Association reports. Large orders 
placed in September pushed produc- 
tion up to a December peak. 

American stocks of refined copper 
were 46% smaller at the end of 1939 
than in December, 1938, according to 
the Bureau of Mines. Heavy foreign 
purchases were responsible for the de- 
cline. The biggest customer was Japan, 
France, and the 
buy heavily in 


was 
to 


largest 
began 


second 
Russians 
November. 
Foreign Loans 

A $10,000,000 credit has been granted 
to Norway by the Export-Import Bank 
and the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
Norwegians are restricted to purchases 
of agricultural surpluses and other do- 
mestic supplies in the United States 
Provisos are similar to those which ac- 
companied the loan to Finland of an 
identical amount of money six weeks 
ago. However, restrictions on the use 
of the Finnish loan may be eased by 
Congress shortly. “If Finland does not 
need agricultural products,” Rep. Sam 
Rayburn said, “she can trade them for 
other products.” An additional $25,- 
000,000 may be granted to the Finns. 

Chinese government officials want ad- 
ditional credits to supplement the vear- 
old, $25,000,000 Export-Import Bank 
loan to the Universal Trading Corp 


Defense Preparations 

The first large war emergency pur- 
chase of drugs has been made by the 
War Department. The offer of 700,000 
oz. of quinine, at .578¢ per oz, by a 
Dutch syndicate has been accepted by 
the Army, which considers quinine a 
strategic material 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
is seeking a special appropriation of 


$1,475,000 to provide emergency pro- 
tection for 450 key plants in the 
United States. The dangers of spies 


and sabotage were advanced as reasons 
for the appropriation by J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Bureau. 


Shipping 

While the Maritime Commission ap- 
proved the sale of eight United States 
Lines’ ships to Norwegians two weeks 
ago, the deal bogged down abroad for 
reasons which have not been stated 
(BW—Jan13'40.pj8). This week, be- 
fore a settlement could be reached, the 
State Department voiced its disap- 
proval of the sale and surprise at the 
action of the Maritime Commission 
since U. S. Lines would still retain an 
interest in the ships. It was pointed 
out that there were several foreign bid- 
ders willing to buy the boats outright 
large luxury liners of 35,000 
tons each are on the books for con- 
struction in the near future with gov- 


Two 
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ernment funds, it is understood, The 
boats are expected to be operated on 
Pacific routes and will have an unusual 
appearance, since they will be designed 
for conversion to aircraft carriers and 
will have their funnels on the side 
They will be operated by the American 
old 


President Lines, successor to the 
Dollar Steamship Lines. 
War Orders 
The division of the 


quartermaster 
French buying mission is rumored to 





Credit in Latin America 


Cremir and collection ratings 
for all of Latin America at the 
beginning of January have just 
been released by the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau of the 
National Association of Credit 
Men. 


Credit Conditions 

Good: Venezuela, Panama, 
Netherlands Possessions, British 
Possessions, Argentina, Colombia, 
Puerto Rico, and Brazil 

Fairly Good: Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Peru, Dominican Re- 
public, Uruguay, Salvador, 
Mexico, Haiti, Cuba, and French 
Possessions. 

Fair: Ecuador and Chile 

Poor: UHonduras, Paraguay, 
and Nicaragua. 

l"¢ ry Poor: Bolivia 


Collections 
Panama, Venezuela, 
Possessions, British 
Argentina, Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, Salvador, 
Colombia, Puerto Rico, Haiti, 
Dominican Republic, Mexico, 
Cuba, Ecuador, Brazil, Peru, 
French Possessions, Uruguay, 
and Chile. 

Fairly Prompt: Nicaragua and 
Paraguay. 

Slow: Honduras. 

Very Slow: Bolivia 


Prompt: 
Netherlands 


Possessions, 











be close to final terms with American 
tanners for a large purchase of leather 
million” feet of upper 
1,000 tons of sole Jeather. 


“several 
leather and 


—And Abroad 


Great Britain 

Trade data for November, 1939, com- 
pared with November, 1938, show the 
trend of British economy in war time 
Imports that were up include iron and 
steel scrap, non-ferrous ores, oil, rub- 
ber, cotton, and meats; imports that 
were down were wool, wood, grain and 
flour, hides and skins, and dairy pro- 


ducts. 
The government has taken over the 
slaughter and distribution of meat, 


to rationing About 
of Australian wheat 
the Mir 


preparatory 
000,000 bu 
purchased this week by 
of Food. 

Germany 

One scheme to make Germans s! 
proposes that 10% of wages be 
in scrip. Half the scrip wouk 
deposited in banks for genera! 
use, half would go to general | 
and insurance funds. 

Improved types of synthetic « 
tea, milk, and mayonnaise are uw: 
stood to be ready for marketing 
Ersatz coffee contains artificial ca 


Franee 

French wheat is already on its 
to Barcelona as a result of last w: 
trade pact between Spain and Franc 
France will give wheat, rice, 
phates, and manufactured products for 
lead, sulphur, pyrites, and orang: 

In some French factories that 
working 24-hour shifts, yellow so 
lamps have been installed, win 
have been glazed in blue glass. Si: 
blue and yellow are complementar 
colors, no light escapes and black 
regulations are maintained 


Turkey 
The visit of a Turkish envoy to the 
Allied capitals resulted in new credit 
£43,500,000 with which Turkey 
materials, create a g 
Meanwhile, the 


of 
buy 
reserve, help its trade 
Turks are reported to be in the Unite 
States market for $8,000,000 worth of 
Mauser rifles and ammunition 


war 


Japan 
British blockade of German 
seriously, in a round 


The 
hitting Japan 
about way. Japanese rubber manufac- 
turers are informed that shipments « 
crude rubber from Malaya will not 
guarantees are furr 
manufactured = rubbe 


released unless 
ished that the 
goods will not be exportea to Ger 
or to countries importing them 
the intention of passing them o1 
Germany. The measure is a blow t 
Japanese tire manufacturers who 
been swamped with Reich inquiri: 
Profiting from the withdrawa 
British shipping from the Far |! 
American steamship lines have not 
expanded their activity on Oriente 
routes, to the dismay of the Japanese 
who were talking of stepping int: 
routes vacated by the British but 
unable to spare bottoms for m 
mercial purposes because of the «e 
mands on shipping in connection 
the China “incident.”. Two big Amer 
can shipping lines have recently 
announced expanded Oriental ser 
Lykes Bros. has reopened its Gul! 
Orient line, suspended since Apr 
1938, and Panama Pacific Stea: 
has already started its first liner on an 
extension service from the United 
States West Coast to Hongkong-Singa- 
pore- Manila. 
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U.S. Plans Firm Course with Japan 


Lapse of treaty gives Washington upper hand in 
efforts to encourage Chinese settlement favorable to our 


interests. 


Ir you suy or sell in the Orient, be on 
the alert this spring. No one knows 
exactly what is going to happen in 
Japanese-American trade relations after 
the trade agreement lapses on Jan. 26, 
but those who have visited Washington 
recently are pessimistic. 

They know that the Administration 
and the State Department have decided 
that United States interests in China 
have been flouted about as long as this 
country intends to stand for it, that 
definite plans are already under consid- 
eration for discriminatory action against 
Japan unless moves are made by Tokyo 
immediately to remedy the situation. 

On the other hand, even with the 
change of cabinet in Japan, there is a 
good deal of doubt that the army 
clique will allow conservative politicians 
in Tokyo to yield to the extent demanded 
by Washington. 

Lapsing of the trade pact on Jan. 26 
need not in itself cause any change in 
our commercial relations. After Friday, 
Japan will no longer enjoy most-favored- 
nation treatment in the United States, 
and the same will be true of American 
trade in Japan. But until one side or the 
other takes definite action, business will 
doubtless be conducted on the same basis 
as now. 


What Can Washington Do? 


All initiative for any retaliatory moves 
is likely to come from Washington, for it 
is United States business in the Japanese- 
controlled areas in China which has been 
suffering. 

There are several moves that Wash- 
ington can make, for termination of the 
treaty removes the last legal restraint 
against penalty action. The move that 
Japan fears most is an embargo on ship- 
ments of specific war materials. Half a 
dozen proposals for action of this nature 
are now pending in Congress, most 
prominent of which are those sponsored 
by Senators Pittman and Schwellenbach 
and by Congressman Eaton. 

Details vary, but mainly these plans 
call for an embargo of exports of such 
var materials as scrap iron and steel, 
machinery, and oil. Japan has long been 
our biggest serap iron market, and— 
with Russia, Britain, and France—has 


Meanwhile, the trade picture isn’t rosy. 


been a major machine tool market for 
several years. If any such embargoes 
are imposed, orders already placed un- 
doubtedly will be filled. (For more than 
a year there has been a moral embargo 
on shipments of airplanes and parts to 
Japan. Recently, aluminum, molybde- 
num, and equipment for the making of 
high-test gasoline were added to the 
moral embargo list.) 

If Washington feels that more per- 
suasive arguments are necessary, it can 
increase the list far beyond war mate- 
rials, though this would be expected 
only as a last resort. 

Besides these measures which focus 
on exports to Japan—with the idea that 
they hit the Nipponese in’ their most 
vulnerable spot—other suggestions have 
been made which would cut Japanese 
imports into the United States. This can 
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be handled by levying high tariffs against 
Japanese goods or by banning them al 
together. Washington could also strike 
at Japan’s merchant marine by levying 
discriminatory charges on goods imported 
in Japanese vessels. None of these moves 
is expected at once. 

United States trade is far more vital 
to Japan than Japanese 
America, despite the fact that Japan is 
this country’s third largest market (after 
Great Britain and Canada). In the 
first nine months of 1939, 334% of 
Japan’s imports came from the United 
States (43.7% 
growing yen-block “empire” are not in 
cluded). More than 16% 
ports went to American (32% of non 


trade is to 


if imports from Japan's 
of all her ex 


empire exports) and almost two-thirds 
of these were raw silk 

The United States, in contrast, sold 
Japan only 7° 
bought only a little more than 6% of 
its imports from Nippon 


© of its total exports and 


Trade Relationships Change 


There have been tremendous shifts in 
Japanese-American trade during the last 
few years, as the accompanying table 
Record silk 


boosted the importance of our silk pur 


indicates. prices have 
chases since September, and a short win 
ter cocoon crop in Nippon indicates that 
prices are likely to rise even 
during the spring 
are rising again because Germany's ab- 
sorption of Czechoslovakia put that 
source of supply under the special heavy 


higher 
Chinaware purchases 





Raw cotton 

Iron and steel scrap 
Power-driven metal working machinery 
Copper, refined 

Crude petroleum 
Gasoline and oil 
Automobiles and parts. . 
Aircraft and parts 
Steel ingots, etc 

Wood pulp 

Pig iron . 

Iron and steel plates 
Tin plate, etc 


Raw silk 

Crab meat 

Cotton cloth 

Tea 

China and porcelain 
Silk fabrics ioe 
Tuna fish 

Hats, etc. 

Hat braids 

Cotton rugs 
Pyrethrum 

Toys 





Weapons in the Threatened Economic War with Japan 
Principal U. S. Exports to Japan 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 


Principal U. S. Imports from Japa 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 


Whole Year 
1937 1938 
61,724 52,644 
39, 386 22,035 
11,904 23.614 
17,997 21,813 
22,103 29,956 
19,972 19,534 
13,581 10,142 
2,484 11,069 
8,754 4,087 
14,428 5.663 
9,672 {,886 
5,972 869 
4,484 1,649 


Whole Year Jan.-Se ft 
1937 1038 1038 193 
99.573 83,651 $7,583 68, 
2,909 215 1,857 2, 
4,285 ° B44 1 
3,725 ° 1,220 1 
3,351 ° 1,421 1, 
3,402 : 1,983 1 
1,913 780 
1,491 756 
911 
$65 
131 
678 
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duties imposed by the United States on 
all German imports. 

Shipments to Japan have shifted, too. 
Since the moral embargo was passed, 
airplane exports have dwindled in vol- 
ume but machine tool purchases in this 
country have reached a new high, and 
huge stocks of copper have been laid in, 
probably due to the fear that this item 
would be hit by any materials” 
embargo which the United States might 
inflict after Jan. 26. 

This is the picture on the eve of the 
lapsing of the 28-year-old trade pact. 
The outlook isn’t rosy for either the 
United States or Japan, but Tokyo is at 
a more serious disadvantage because it 
is so dependent on the United States, 
both as a market and a source of supply, 
has a war on its hands 


“war 


and because it 
in China which it cannot effectively con- 
tinue without American supplies. 

The Japanese aren't given to weeping 
in their tea or writing letters to the 
editor about the soaring price of rice, 
the unprecedented coal shortage, the long 
absence of their soldiers at the front in 
China, or the disappearance of all kinds 
the market. But they 





of luxuries from 


are obviously growing restive. There is a 
feeling that before the end of 1940 they 


must wind up the China incident, even 
if it calls for some loss of face by the 


army 


Reconciled to Compromise? 

The extreme possibility would appear 
to be a collapse of China due to eco- 
nomic and factors, but the 
Japanese, who apparently have explored 


political 


China’s actual position in great detail, 
do not themselves believe in this possi- 
bility, particularly since Russian support 
of Chiang Kai-shek apparently cannot 
be stopped by pressure from Tokyo (BW 
—Jani3°40,p44). On the other hand, 
China has been too much weakened by 
the last two years of military reverses 
to be able now to drive the invader out 
of all of his newly-gained empire. Both 
sides now want peace; the question is 
what the terms will be. The same could 
have been said a year ago, but the differ- 
ence today is that both sides have come 
to realize that a compromise is the best 
that can be expected. A year ago Japan 
might have hoped to marshal all na- 
tional forces for a supreme military 
effort, but the crumbling economy on 
the home front must now preclude any 
such attempt. 

Tokyo undoubtedly to hold 
Manchukuo, but will probably be con 


expects 


tented with important concessions in 
North China. In return for these, the 


Japanese can probably be persuaded to 
relinquish their grip on Central and 
South China, There are conservatives in 
Tokvo who would like to see the issue 
settled in this way. They fear that, if 
the struggle is prolonged, the Soviet 
Union will increase its hold on the 
Chungking government and thus make 
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as we shall be able to do aft 
through strong. economic re; 
United States hopes to bolste: 
whose of a 
Asia” are more compatible wit 


ideas “new ord: 


ness interests of other nation. 


Soviet Lists Gain- 


Commission —repori. 


1939 was 50% ahead o! 


Moscow (Cable)—In the f: 
tinued military reverses in | 
Soviet press this week played 
of its biggest 
report of the 
Commission, purporting to s} 
how Russia is standing up e 
in the present war emergency. \\ 
this pointed 


stories, th 
government's 





Admiral Mitsumasa Yonai last week was 
replaced General Nobuyuki Abe as 
Premier of Japan. Under the rule of 
the Abe cabinet, one of the most 
popular on record in Japan, all ef- 
forts to wind up the China incident 
were unsuccessful, relations with the 
U. S. reached the point where the 
trade treaty was being abandoned, 
and Japan’s cost of living went sky 


report 

comment: 
“Contemporary wars 

much by conditions behind 


are 


by the size of a nation’s arm: 
army, and its navy. Staying 
more important than the 
make a sudden, single, smas)iir 
the enemy. The ability of 
ments industry to provide 
stream of replacements is 
than the number of ships, 


high. So Yonai has a sizable job on men available at the beg 
his hands, hostilities.” 
With this fanfare, Mosco 


Russia a potential contender in case’ that last year’s production 
Japan should later find herself in a 
position to expand to the south. 
Despite the hope of army leaders and 
some business men that they could com- 
pletely monopolize the industrial devel- 
opment in all of China, as they have 
more or less succeeded in doing in Man- 


goods—including airplanes, na 
munitions, and was 50) 
of 1938. 


arms 


Soviet Strains for Increases 


For Soviet industry as a 
14.7° ‘ 


duction increased 


chukuo, a growing group of business Coal mining, after lagging 
leaders now knows that this is im- years, showed a gain of 0.2 | 
possible. The monopolist needs capital industry made less than a 


to start with, and access to huge quanti despite the enormous efforts 


ties of machinery and equipment of all 
kinds. After nine years of terrific na- 
tional effort Japan hasn’t enough of 
either to supply its own needs, much 
less to exploit a huge new empire: 


production in order to meet 


gency war demand and at least 


of Germany’s requirement 


a gain of only 4.7%, but tl 


a} 


Business vs. the Generals eomen Ghie diulclem of indus 


been making more steady gains in 


Japan has tried already to obtain for- 
years than many other branches 


credits for monopolies, and has 


eign 

failed. Shareholders in the great Tokyo ferrous metal output (including 
Electric Light Co., in which Americans metals) was boosted 14%, chen 
have invested heavily, recently heard 123%, and machine _ building 
their president warn that foreign capital Chronic sore spots are the b 

will not come to Japan for enterprises terials trade and the timber 


which ultimately are going to be ab- Both made gains, but they 
sorbed into state monopolies. His warn- 
ing is typical of increasing conservative mand and the substantial d 


supplies this year to the an 


business sentiment which has _ been 
making itself felt in Tokyo for several export, consumers are repor! 
months, after a long period of sub- better off than a year ago beca 


the 11% increase in product 
food industries. The 14% 
and milk output indicates th: 
steady growth of Soviet livest 


servience to the generals. 

Washington’s new policy of firmness 
with Tokyo is planned to help this group. 
By thwarting the radicals and extremists, 


u 
ga 





production of defense goods jy 
1938 


The iron and steel industry record 


important than it appears on the surfa 


Despite the constantly increasing 
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than a dribble of the new equipment they Mallory helps to maintain 


Oil Tools Bootlegged ~The market another The Cold Zone 


second-hand is 








Undercover traffic develops — thing. The big companies buy little from « 
—* . <3: it the dealers have bee rfectl ill 
from Mexico’s inability to get ‘5 the dealers Rave been periectly ‘, ‘4 ; 
° *s T¢ ing to se the Mexicans. B is has 
replacement equipment in U.S. ing to sell to the Lexic ans. But this has ; 
come far from meeting their needs. : 
\ LEG BUSINESS in oil well and re- This accounts for the bootleg business 
equipment has developed in south- which has developed. When orders were 
i ern California which is beginning to at- sent to manufacturers and not filled, cer- 
i public interest. tain “buying agents” began to crop up 
ris ' : . . 
Ps early two years ago the Mexican along the border. Ostensibly these agents 
a overnment took over the properties of dealt in general merchandise lines unre- 


; O20 . °° . e 
1 1938. Be .. big American, British, and Dutch oil lated to oil. Actually they transacted a | 
nies in Mexico. The foreign oil in- good deal of business for the Mexicans 
“ar : oi, o +s . In thousands of homes, Mallory Motor 
terests still insist that the expropriation is before some suspicious oil men became 
. . , : : : | Start Capacitors, unseen and probably 
legal, despite the fact that it has been interested in the big orders which were | gnknown... . help to make domestic 
pheld in the Mexican courts. coming from a region where relatively electric refrigeration the efficient, prac- 
Meanwhile, the Mexican government little oil is found. Now that the truth is tical convenience that it is. 
has been operating the wells and trying out, this bootleg market in new equip- Mallory Capacitors permit the design of 
: th m sheced. They have had ha Mle te daw it] i more efficient electric motors because 
baw eo ~~ ¥ OES 55 Ey 60 Gry UP, SRG ae ee they build up the extra energy that a 


some success but not enough to allow for hand dealers will have the market to Rouse Gnaher aaais Sm Geenesene imentio 
and start off on the split second when 
additional cold is needed . . . with a total 
absence of radio interference. 


egul 


gular replacements and proper upkeep. _ themselves again. 
Naturally, the oil companies have offered 





helr 
no help om . : 
tie rhis is just one field in which Mallory 


The point has been reached during ° ow : callin dieastiin anudiiaiin Gn. hn annie, 
f the last few months w here the equipment Berlin Is Nerv ous —_ prner of ~ ‘Gauaionn ale. 
gored veghepiiouensorgedlr padi aera et War financing plans still| p, R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


hecinning »{ t > ’ t » . . . . 
heginning to wear out and needs to be unesstein, Distress of setaiies te eDIANAPOLIS cameamne, 
Cable Address — Pelmallo 


replaced if the wells are to remain in op- 
Feration. Nearly $5,000,000 of replacement 
Fparts are needed and the Mexicans have Beri (Cable) —The stockmarket and 
in the United States market for business in general are nervous because 
some months trying to secure this equip- of the continuing uncertainty over plans 
ment - — 4 en ger come hema by PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
: , : ‘ 1 president o le Savings Hank Asso- 
How Companies Use Power elation against compulsory war saving are See er ent 
But they have run into difficulties. The featured by the press. As a substitute, a 
Sbig oil companies, huge and constant cus- scheme to promote saving through tax 
- . eT . . . . a hl . 
Btomers for all kinds of drilling and refin- _ privileges is advocated. The German peo- 
ing equipment, have made it known that ple could be offered a reduction in in- 
Sthat they disapprove the sale of equip- come tax, it is proposed, if they would 
ment to the Mexican government for the irrevocably agree to save a fixed percen- 
Moperation of these wells, which they view tage of their income for a definite period 
mas stolen property. Despite the fact that and would also renounce the privilege of 
he Mexicans, in desperation, have offered making withdrawals from deposits. 
ash, they have been unable to buy more Financial experts estimate that eight 


among Reich’s pressing problems. 
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NEW YORK OFFICES 


Exceptionally light and attrac- 
tive space in a variety of units 
available including entire 24th 
floor, 22,145 sq.ft. at rentals 
keyed to the times. 





28-stories high. Midway be- 
tween Pennsylvania and Grand 
Central Stations. 
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Bovfoto | 
n Moscow, crowds gather around a parked car to listen to the latest news 
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to ten billion marks in purchas 
are going begging each year lx 
rationing, the 
goods, and other restrictions on 
chasing. If this credit surplus 
sorbed by the Treasury, about 
of the yearly war expenditur: 


shortage of wu 


present rate, would be covered 
More than a billion marks a 
saved by the restrictions on 
About five-sixths of th 
automobiles have been commar 


alone. 


laid up, and gasolime consum; 
the remaining cars has been 
Compensations have been mad 
cars surrendered to the army, 
the idle purchasing power. 


Must Keep “Official Hours” 


Meanwhile, two recent measu: 
to save the retail distribution n 
from undesirable contraction t 
teresting sidelights on retail trad 


time. As retailers are not troubled aly 


the problem of selling the few 
unrationed, irreplaceable goods | 
have, they have been closing sh 
Thus the working population 
inconvenienced and to “protect t 
lic” the government has ordere 
tailers to keep officially prescril 
A kind of compulsory “retailers’ 
has been introduced. 

The second measure is intend 
lieve the distressed retailers. The ¢ 
ment will pay a part of a stor 
proportionate to the 
store’s turnover as a result of the 


decrease 


Since between a fourth and a third of ; 


German retailers will soon be in fina 
difficulties, this measure means the ¢ 
ernment has assumed a heavy fina’ 
liability running into the hundre 
lion-marks-a-year zone. 

A severe frost has added to the « 
nomic problems of the war. Ber 
central heating coal supplies for onl) 
or three days and coal shortages in ot 
parts of the country have made it n 
sary to curtail drastically railroad 
senger services in favor of coal trans} 
tation. All the reduced weekend vaca! 


excursion tickets have been 


which means a heavy blow to the winter 


sports resorts, 





Typewriter Exports Hit 


AMERICAN typewriter manufacturers 


port that their exports to England a! 
effec! 


France are beginning to feel tly 
of the war and the Anglo-French « 
nomic cartel. 


Typewriter exports from the Unit 


States in September and October, ! 


totaled $2,045,691 compared to $1.7 
900 for the same period in 1938. Slig 
over 10% 
England and France. Since 

British licensing system has bx 
fective, and in some instances 

firms say their exports to Eng! 
France are off as much as 50° 


Amer 
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of the October sales went ' 
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Uncle Sam’s Family Budget 

MixvesoTans are nice people but that’s 
ison they should enjoy exclusively 
which recently led off 
of the Minneapolis 


lowing bit, 
litorial page 
Star-J yurnal: 

The Budget Message 

“Nellie.” said John, looking up from 
his New Year’s figuring, “I estimate I 
can earn $5,548 this year.” 

“How much did you make last year?” 
asked his wife. 

“25 116—but it looks like things will 
pick up a little, and I'm sort of count- 
ng— 

“Mm-hmm,” said Nellie, getting that 
steely glint in her eye, 

“Well, I figure we’ve just got to spend 
87.700. It'll cost $1,000 to run the house 
and we'll owe $1,100 interest on what 
we've borrowed these bad years, and 
it'll take around $500 to support the old 
folks. And we’ve just got to spend more 
money keeping up the fences around the 
farm and building new ones—$1,800, I 
reckon. That’s $300 more than last year, 
but with all those wolves itching to get 
at the stock. ... 

“I think maybe we can cut down on 


“ ” 
go on. 


some things. I'm figuring only $1,300 for 


® jobless relatives this year, instead of the 


> 81,800 we spent last, and only $1,100 to 
) keep the property up instead of $1,400, 


figure it, 


and $900 in farm wages instead of $1,300. 

“It adds up to $7,700 any way you 
but I make out that if we're 
careful, we'll be only $45,000 in debt by 
1941.” 

“Hmm,” said Nellie, doing some quick 
figuring, “then we'll be around $2,200 in 
the red for the year.” 

“Well,” said John, “I thought maybe 
the boys could pick up some odd jobs 
around and make $460 or so. That'd cut 
it down to around $1,700.” 

“Now, John, you know the boys won’t 
look for odd jobs—especially when there 
are as many dances to go to as there'll be 
this summer. And who’s going to tell 
the farm hands that their wages are 
going to be cut, or our relatives that we 
can’t give them as much help? Chances 
are we'll end up nearer $2,200 short 
than $1,700... .” 


oa * > 


And that’s an analysis of the Presi- 
lent’s budget in terms that—to borrow 
Ir. Roosevelt’s phrase—“any layman 
‘an understand.” 

Just add 000,000 to ev ery figure abov e, 
nd read “United States government” for 
fohn; “the American people” for Nellie; 
regular operating costs” for running the 
house; “pensions and social security” for 
¢ old folks (we’ve simplified this to 
clude only the estimated net cost to 


“national defense’ 
“work relief” 


the federal treasury): 
for keeping up the fences; 
“public 
up; 
wages; 


for jobless relatives; works” for 
keeping the 
for farm 


“new 


property “agricultural 


programs” “Congress 


for the boys: taxes” for odd jobs 


Motors and Highways 


Last week General Motors celebrated | 
the completion of its 25,000,000th 
Some 500 old-timers were guests of honor 
at a dinner party and at a pageant of the 
company’s progress later presented to a 
capacity house of 5,000. 

Naturally the 
warming to the officers of the corpora- 
tion and its several divisions. The review 
of the progress made in only 32 years of 


car. 


occasion was heart- 


corporate existence—the oldest division, 
Buick, is only 38 years old—was bound 
to kindle the enthusiasm of all who had 
a part in it. Even the most matter-of-fact 
visitor must have caught the spirit of 
the affair—25,000,000 cars turned 
but “the road still leads on.” 

This was a family party, fully justi- 
fied and admirably staged as such. But 
it would be very difficult for GM or any 
other motor-builder to 
party without again reminding us how 
much motor transport meant to 
American life. 
8,000 cars was a very different 
from that of 1940 with 30,000,000. 


out, 


throw such a 


has 


For this extraordinary accomplishment | 


several factors are responsible. Here I 
shall cite but one of them, selected be- 
cause it so often is forgotten. It is the 
fact that—up until now, at least—high- 
way development has followed so closely 
on that of the motor-car. Week after 
next, in Chicago, the American Road 
Builders’ Association will hold its an- 
nual convention. Since 1902 it has been 


on the job, constantly working to keep | 


the track up to the needs and possibilities 


of the vehicle—both in mileage and in | 


quality. Much of the motor car’s amazing 


progress has been due to precisely that | 


fact. 
For what the car buyer wants is trans- 
portation—not just a vehicle. And that 


means an adequate track as well as an | 
efficient car. He'll buy neither of them | 


unless he’s sure of the other also. Ob- 
viously, then, the continued sale of bet- 
ter cars will depend on the continued 
provision of better highways, equal in 
every respect to the capacity of the cars 
So the motor industry has a very direct 
interest in the progress of highway im- 
provement. And if it is looking as alertly 


to its future as it looks pridefully to its | 


past, it will not overlook the job it has 


to do there. As GM emphasized at its | 


party—it’s “the road (that) still leads 
on!” W.T.C. 


The America of 1900 with | 
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FULL-TIME JOB 


Business today is a full-time 
job for business men, not a 


pastime for dilettantes. 


Business Week is a full-time 
paper for business men, not 
a popular magazine about 
the casual 


business for 


reader. 


Alert business men read Busi- 
ness Week as a part of their 


full-time job. 
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Japan’s Problem—and Ours 


I. Japax, 1940 should be a year of rejoicing for it 
is the 2600th anniversary of the founding of the 
empire. Actually, the vear is starting most inauspici 
ously. The Japanese are not a people to complain or 
to find fault with their government but there are un- 
mistakable indications today that implicit belief in 
their ability to create a “new order” in the Orient 
has been severely shaken. 
You see it in small things. 
ponese questioned their government’s ability to repay 
the money which it has borrowed to finance the “inci- 
dent,” and to repay it at its full purchasing power. 
Now the stores are choked with people eager to invest 


their earnings in something useful rather than in 


A year ago few Nip- 


bonds or savings certificates, 


—_ worst FEARS have been fanned by the winter’s 
developments. On Oct. 20, the government announced 
that it would fix prices on all major necessities and 
freeze wages at existing levels. Yet on Oct. 26, in 
the face of serious labor disorders, salary increases 
were permitted, and on Nov. 6, the price of rice, 
staple of life in Japan, was boosted another 13%. 

December was unusually cold this winter, but not 
until Dec. 11 did the government ease the restrictions 
on the sale of fuel for heating business houses and 
government offices. Even at the Imperial Palace the 
heat was reported not to have been turned on until 
long after cold weather arrived. 

Department stores, theatres, and cafés have had 
their gas supply cut as much as 30% since December, 
on top of a “voluntary” restriction of 30% observed 
by most patriotic establishments since Oct. 1. 

On Dec. 19, the Electricity Board hinted that, 
unless the coal shortage was remedied, new power 
restrictions would be necessary before the winter was 
over. The proposed cut of an additional 5,000,000 
kwh. a day in the country’s two great industrial dis- 
tricts (Tokvyo-Yokohama and Kobe-Osaka) would 
reduce power consumption to approximately 24% of 
normal capacity. 

In a country where “face” is so important, it is 
only natural that the people have not taken lightly 
the diplomatic reverses in connection with the anti- 
comintern axis, and the lapsing of friendly trade rela- 
tions with the United States. The sickening realiza- 
tion is spreading that Japan is without an important 
friend in the world. 

Business leaders are beginning to lose confidence. 
Big 3-, 5-, and 7-year plans have been drawn up to 


show what the Japanese could achieve by foregoing 


an easy life and concentrating all available man) owe, 
and material on the job of constructing “nes 
But plans haven’t materialized. The offic 
index of mining production is falling. The figure for 
August, which is the last to be released, was 1402 
(based on the average of 1931-33), compared with 
154.7 for the same month in 1938, and the peak of 
77.4 in November, 1938. 
to forego new kimonos and shoes if heavy industrial 


order.” 


People are quite willing 


output advances to take care of the technica! and 
military sides of the construction of a “new order” 
In the early stages of the incident, it did so in a 
amazing way. But heavy industrial production js 
now on the decline, too. 

The slump in agricultural output is perhaps th 
most alarming feature of Japan’s war economy 
because of its psychological effects. The government 
blamed the weather for the poor crops, as it blamed 
a dry season for the shortage of hydroelectric power 
But although the weather cannot be predicted for th 
next harvesting season, it is already apparent that 
1940 crops are bound to be still poorer on account of 
the shortage evident in fertilizers and agricultural 


labor. 


to is the sorry picture reported to Business Weex 
from Tokyo, as Japan faces its newest problem—the 
lapsing of friendly trade relations with Washington. 
What will come after Jan. 26, no one knows with 
certainty. What Tokyo realists fully understand is 
that they are coming to their greatest crisis in nine 
years of adventuring just when home morale is lowest. 

This is the picture that we must keep in mind in 
the next six months of diplomatic and trade bargain- 
ing with Tokyo. It we have the 


that 


advantage, but it also suggests that if we play this 
advantage too hard we are likely to create a martyr 


shows 


complex among the Japanese which will drive them 
to extremes rather than help their conservative lead- 


ers recapture the helm. 
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